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ow’s Your Book Rationr 


Books for Farmers Thru County Library 
By Donald R. Murphy 


a ELL us how to get more good books to 
read,’’ a farm woman wrote in from 


northern Iowa the other day. ‘*We 
aren't getting our share of this kind of 
reading. *’ 

| remember when I felt the same way. We 
were on a little farm some seven miles out 
from town; the neighbors’ books had all been 
read; ours had been read over and over. The 
town library didn’t have any plan for giving 
service to country people. 

Finally, tho, somebody told me that the 
state library (our nearest town was also the 
eapital of the state) had some plan for lending 
books to farmers. So the next time I took the 
egos in, 1 stopped the team in front of the 
impressive entrance to the 


happy. Sinee that day, no library entrance 
has frightened me, no matter how impressive 
it looked. 

But what if I were living near a little town 
where there wasn't any library, and half the 
state away from the state library? That was 
the problem this farm woman had presented, 
and that was the problem I considered as 
Viggo Justesen and I got into the office car 
and started for Waterloo. Black Hawk coun- 
ty was trying a county library experiment. 
Part of the answer might be there. 

‘* How near is a town with a good library ?”’ 
That would probably be the first question to 
put to our friend in northern lowa. If there 
is one within driving distance, it would pay 

to inquire on what terms, 





state building, tied them 
to the hitching post (yes, 
they had hitehing posts 
in front of state buildings 
in those days), tried to 
kick some of the red mud 
off my overshoes, took 
two deep breaths, and 
went in. You see, I real- 
ly thought it was all a 
bluff, and that I would 
probably be kicked out. 

I wasn’t. The state li- 
brarian, in person, wel- 
comed me, told me how 
much they wanted more 
farm people to use the li- 
brary, told me where the 
nearest station for book 


experiment. 





BLACK HAWK LEADS 


The first attempt in Iowa to 
develop a county library is being 
tried in Black Hawk county now. 
It is an experiment that means a 
lot to every farm family that 
wants more and better books to 
read. This article tells about the 
It also 
ways for folks in other sections 
to get more books. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead will be glad to fur- 
nish further suggestions to any 
community that wants to im- 
prove its book ration. Write us. 


if any, books are lent to 
folks outside the city lm- 
its. A good many will 
admit an individual to 
library privileges on the 
payment of a small quar- 
terly fee. Ask about that 
first. Lots of farm peo- 
ple in the corn belt get 
books that way. 

If you want to get li- 
brary service as a com- 
munity, and live near a 
town with a library, there 
is another way. <A small 
township tax, paid to the 
town library, will entitle 
every one in the township 
to the use of the library. 


suggests 








borrowing was, and found 
a special rule that sent me home with an arm- 
ful of books. I got home early that night, even 
tho old Prince objected on the hills, and 
seemed to claim that it wasn’t right to trot a 
hard working team all the way home. 
Librarians, as I found then and since, are 
an odd race. They are pathetically grateful 
when somebody wants a book; they will go to 
all sorts of pains to make books available. 
They measure their suecess by the number of 
books they can pass out to people. That being 
the case, I have spent the years since then in 
trying to make as many librarians as possible 


There are quite a few 
progressive rural townships which use this 
method. 

If neither of these methods is open, don’t 
forget the Iowa Traveling Library at the 
State Historical Building, Des Moines. As 
Miss Julia Robinson, who is in charge of this 
work, will tell you if you write to her, collee- 
tions of books are sent out to school libraries, 
to community centers, and to individuals. Bor- 
rowers pay only the postage or express. Simi- 
lar help is available thru the state libraries of 
other corn belt states. The state librarians are 
anxious to have farm people use this service. 
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A load of books starting home from the district school. 

















there 


“The teacher told us... 
only six books left.” 


were 


sest of all for country people is the county 
library. Here the county board contracts with 
the leading library in the county to furnish 
library service all over the county. Book lend- 
ing stations are established in schools, in com- 
munity halls, in farm homes, in country 
stores, wherever it is easy for people to get 
the books. Book wagons make the round of 
these stations and change the books. 

This is the sort of experiment that the lowa 
Library Association is trying out in Black 
Hawk eounty. Nobody is paying any taxes to 
make it go. It’s a trial year, financed by mem- 
berships and donations among people interest- 
ed in library work. Four thousand books are 
to be on hand. Three thousand are donations; 
one thousand will be lent by the Traveling 
Library. 

Free to Any Resident of the County 

‘‘What about a farm family that isn’t in 
reach of a book station now?’’ I asked Miss 
Callie Wieder, librarian at East. Waterloo. 

‘‘The library board here has offered the 
services of this library free to any resident of 
the county for this experimental year,’’ Miss 
Wieder said. ‘‘ All they have to do is to come 
in and register.’’ 

The schools, thanks to the interest of Coun- 
ty Superintendent A. E. Jewett, have taken 
hold of the project in fine style. There are 
seventy-eight one-room schools in the county ; 
sixty-nine of them have taken out books. One 
book per pupil is allowed; but if adults show 
any desire to use the library, more books are 
issued. Miss O’Connor, in a sehool by Wash- 
burn, told us that she had to go back to Water- 
loo to get more books, as the result of the de- 
mand for reading matter by young people in 
the neighborhood who were above school age. 
Two of the older girls are learning to keep the 
book records. We loaded half a dozen young- 
sters up with books and started them out of 
the door to get their pictures. You can see 
them in the bottom picture on this page. 

Over in Orange township, the book station 
is at a private home. In another consolidated 
school neighborhood, one room is being turned 
into a community library and a teacher puts 
in extra time as librarian. The small commu- 
nity at Finehford has a collection of eighty 
books, located at a (Concluded on page 33) 
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THE TARIFF AND LOWER PRICES 


F THE object of the tariff is to bring about 
lower prices in the United States, it has 
been a grand and glorious suecess. Connecti- 
cut Tilson, the house floor leader, and some 
of our Iowa congressmen have used this funny 
argument. They say, ‘‘The Democrats claimed 
that the Hawley-Smoot tariff would make the 
cost of living higher—that the consumer 
would have to pay more. Now, really, it hasn’t 
worked that way at all, because the consumer 
has had to pay less since the new tariff than 
he did before.’’ 

Tf the Iowa congressman whom we heard 
making this argument, knew how close he 
was getting to the real truth, he would shy 
like a frightened horse. As a matter of fact, 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff, by frightening 
Europe during 1929, did play a considerable 
part in bringing on the world-wide economic 
erash, which in turn brought us the lower 
prices. If the men who voted for the tariff 
want to take eredit for all of this, they ean, 
but it seems to us that they should think twice 
before taking so much upon themselves. 

If the countries of the world follow the 
United States’ lead, as Canada has already 
done and as England is talking about doing, 
the world-wide higher tariffs may bring about 
permanently lower prices. This kind of thing 
has already happened in wheat. A number of 
the European countries now have a tariff of 
over a dollar a bushel on wheat, which means 
that the farmers in these countries are strain- 
ing every effort to produce as much wheat as 
possible, because in all of these countries 
wheat is on an import. basis and the tariff is 
fully effeetive. German and French labor 
growing wheat could really be much more 
profitably employed in the production of 
manufactured goods to send to the United 
States, if it were not for the fact that our 
tariffs on manufactured goods make it im- 
possible for them to do business in this way. 
With sugar, we have a somewhat similar situa- 
tion, with most of the nations of the world 
encouraging sugar production by tariff or 
bounty. The artificial encouragement helped 
for a time, but eventually comes the trouble 
of world-wide overproduction. The people 
who thought they were helped then begin to 
suffer, and not only do they suffer but a lot 
of innocent people suffer as well. 

The trouble with tariffs and bounties of all 
kinds is that they cause people hiding behind 
the walls of protection to lose sight-of the 


world-wide situation for a time. The protect- 
ed people produce with might and main, 
thinking they are in perfect safety, until, all 
of a sudden, they find themselves out from 
behind the tariff wall, confronted with a 
world-wide overproduction. 

We thank Connecticut Tilson and the Iowa 
congressman for the thonght that tariffs 
bring about lower prices. And now they have 
unconsciously admitted that the tariff is re- 
sponsible in some measure for tle world-wide 
depression, we hope they will think farther 
and try to work out some scheme of more 
evenly balancing the world-wide forces of pro- 
duction. Can Democrats and Republicans 
unite in finding a solution to this great world 
problem ? 





LEARNING TO TERRACE 
LREADY enough Iowa land has been ter- 


raced to make it seem likely that terrac- 
ing is a coming thing for our rolling and hilly 
lands. Altho most of the work so far has been 
done by extension workers or county agents 
for demonstration purposes, just recently a 
group of men in Wayne county bought ma- 
chinery and began the work on a private basis. 
In many loealities that we have visited during 
the summer, we have heard favorable ecom- 
ment on terraces as a means of controlling soil 
erosion, and saving moisture and plant food. 

Now the question is, in our enthusiasm for 
this new practice, will we lose sight of the 
importance of mechanical details in doing the 
job right? A little carelessness in laying out 
the line of stakes, allowing too much drop at 
the point where the terrace gutter dumps into 
a pasture, or failing to make the ridge of suf- 
ficient width, may deal terracing a severe and 
unwarranted blow, so far as your neighbor- 
hood is concerned, If you are thinking about 
terraces, protect yourself by witnessing a dem- 
onstration. It is unthinkable that anybody 
would go ahead without first seeing the job 
done. Be sure you understand how the sur- 
veying instrument is used in laying out the 
line of stakes. Be listening when the demon- 
strator warns against giving the gntter too 
much fall for fear of causing a diteh. The 
naked eye is your worst enemy when you are 
making a gutter that will carry water slowly 
and properly. 

It should be easy to learn to operate a ter- 
race grader. The main thing is to make a 
rounding ridge about eighteen feet wide, so 
that it ean be easily farmed over. Heavy rains 
will ruin a poorly constructed ridge. 

‘Some of the more skeptical agricultural en- 
gineers have ventured the opinioh that we will 
come to rely on professional terracers, just 
as we rely on men who specialize in laying 
drainage tile. A lot depends on how well 
farmers learn to run terracing outfits and on 
how they work out the problems of joint own- 
ership of terracing machinery. 

Within the next few years, we can reason- 
ably expect to see many farmers working over 
the face of their fields, just as a beauty spe- 
cialist ‘‘lifts’’ feminine faces. However, the 
farmer will be creating wrinkles to convey 
water around hills, instead of working for 
smoothness. While this is being done, no one 
should overlook other good farming essentials, 
such as adequate drainage, legumes, crop rota- 
tion, manure, lime and fertilizers. 





WHAT DOES A DIRECTOR DO? 


DIRECTOR of a farmers’ elevator writes 

in to ask what he is supposed to do. He 
goes to the meeting, listens to a brief and 
quite unintelligible report from the manager, 
and goes home. This kind of thing worries 
him; it isn’t the way he runs his own busi- 
ness; he wants to know what’s going on. 

He ought to know. As a starter, let him 
prepare to introduce a resolution calling for 
a monthly report showing gains and losses 
by departments, and including a detailed ex- 
planation of the bookkeeping methods in- 
volved. Another resolution calling for a semi- 


— 


annual audit by an expert accountant, who 
is to report direct to the board and not to the 
manager, should be prepared also. 

This director may dislike to make himse!f 
unpopular with the manager and the other 
directors. If so, he is quite right. There jx 
no use going out of the way to look for trou. 
ble. Therefore, he will first want to discuss 
his resolutions with the different members. 
suggest to the manager that the board coul| 
be of more service if it were better informed, 
and attempt to secure reform without a) 
open ruection. If he can’t get results that 
way, he’ll have to fight. Better some unpleas- 
antness now than to be pointed to later as one 
of the directors that sent a cooperative on thie 
rocks. 

The director of a cooperative is put on the 
board to help direct its affairs. He has no 
business in abdicating in favor of any man- 
ager or president, no matter how able. In- 
deed, as a general rule, the more able the 
manager, the more anxious he is to have di- 
rectors who really do some work. 





THE CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL AND 
THE BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 


W HEN Barney Heide, seeretary of the 

Chicago International, announeed that 
cattle which had been worked over by beauty 
specialists need not show, one of the breeds 
stayed at home, thus saying, ‘‘We won’t play 
any more.’’ The story is that the breeders of 
this particular breed thought they ought to 
have the right to cut the ties in the back. We 
really doubt if this breed is bothered more 
with ties in the back than other breeds, and 
it may be that we have been misinformed as 
to the reason for this particular breed stayiny 
away from the International. 

Whatever the real truth may be, we wish 
to congratulate Barney Heide on his courage 
in sticking by his position that eattle with 
‘‘lifted’’ baeks are not wanted at the Chieazo 
International. It is a pity that more fai 
secretaries have not had the same grit, which 
has characterized Mr. Heide in taking this 
stand. 





DANISH FARMING IN 1930 

W E HAVE just reeeived cost account ree- 

ords on 200 Danish farms for the crop 
year ending July, 1930, as compared with the 
preceding year. In 1928 and early 1929, th 
Danish farmers apparently were very pros- 
perous, After paying all expenses, they had 
left over, on the average, about $1,600. ‘This 
year, however, prices are not so good and ex- 
penses are higher, with the result that they 
had left over only $1,440. In 1931, the Danes 
are expecting still further euts, and probably 
would not be surprised if the net income was 
as low as $1,000. 

It won't do for farmers in the United States 
fo eall the Danish farmers peasants. Perhaps 
they are, but these farms on whieh we hav 
the cost account records do a bigger business 
than most Iowa farms. The average 100-ac! 
Danish farm in 1930 sold $8,500 worth ot 
stuff and paid out $7,100 in expenses, <A net 
return of only $14 an acre doesn’t seem so 
very high, in view of the eapital required and 
the risks taken. Just the same, these Danes 
seem to be doing much better than the ma jor- 
ity of the farmers in the United States. 

The big Danish farms, averaging over 200 
aeres in size, have been hurt much more dur- 
ing the past year than the small farms. On 
these big farms the net returns have been 
only about $8 an aere, as compared with #12 
an acre the year preceding. The trouble with 
the big farm is too much grain and not enous! 
livestock. The Danes, like farmers every: 
where, are fearful of 1931, but apparently 
they are in better shape to stand depression 
than most farmers. 

From the standpoint of both high living 
standards and intelligent farm management 
we venture to say that there are fully fifty 
times as many peasants in Texas as there are 
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in Denmark. It won't do for us m the United you interested in practical farming, and ean tions in many different parts of the United 


States to talk too much about our farmers 
sinking into peasantry. As a matter of fact, 
the farmers of only a few of the richer states, 
such as Lowa, have ever been able to develop 

standard of living at all superior to the 
peasantry of northwestern Europe. Over most 
ef the United States, the farmers might feel 
very happy if they could enjoy as good an in- 
eome as the Danish farmers. 





REPRESENTATION IN THE 


LEGISLATURE 

N ADDITION to redistricting the state for 

representation in congress, the next Iowa 
jevislature will have the equally eomplicated 
ioh of straightening out the distriets in its 
own upper house. As northwestern Iowa fre- 
cnently reminds the rest of the state, 80,000 
folks up that way have just one senator, while 

eastern lowa distriet gets one with only 
0 000 people. 

h theory, representation in the lowa house 
s hased on area; in the Iowa senate, on popu- 

tion. Actually, this theory was broken down 

the amendment of 1904 which provided 

the most«populous nine counties would 
« n extra representative apiece. In the 
senate. redistricting has been so long delaved 

there is at the moment no real represen- 
tation on the basis of population. 

From the farm point of view it seems highly 
desirable that one house should be elected on 
the basis of area and not of population. It is, 
of course, proper that the senate, designed to 
he the branch of the legislature which repre- 
sents population, should have its districts re- 
designed in order to fulfill the provisions of 
the constitution. In the house there would be 
some exeuse for farmers going together to se- 
enre a repeal of that part of the amendment 
of 1904 which hands out extra representatives 
to the most populous counties. Our present 
wa practice of giving extra representatives 
toa few counties would be paralleled in the 
field if 


extra senator to 


the constitution allotted an 
New York, Pennsylvania, 


other 


tional 


whose 
the 


ois and a few states laree 


ties give them bie totals in census 


or years many farm states have been bat 
ounds where farmers have tried to insist 
that the federal plan of representation be fol- 
lowed, with one house having representation 
based on population and the other based on 
area. As cities get larger, sueh an arrange- 
ment is iInereasinegly difficult to secure. This 
might be a good time for lowa farmers to con- 
sider the situation and to try to persuade the 
state to aeeept the federal plan as a perma- 
nent poliey. 


THE THREE MONTHS SHORT 
COURSE 
‘THE best value offered by the college at 
Ames to the farmers of Iowa is the three 


months short course beginning January 5 and 
¢ March 20. To take 


losine advantage of this 
sual opportunity, you must be over 18 


rs of age and have had experience with 
work. The tuition fee which you must 
college is $26, and board and room 

three months period will probably 

st around $120. In return for this ontlay, 
ll have the opportunity to study three 

esa week the question of feeding livestock ; 

es a week, methods of growing farm 

+ and maintaining soil fertility. and five 
~ a week, general problems in farm man 
agement. In addition, there are courses in 
eting, cooperation and farm machinery. 


what the college at 


S the very juice of 


has to offer, and vou can get it at the 


St of far less time and expense than must 
forth by the boys in the four-year 
course. We are anticipating also that the 


r 


c 


farmers taking this three months short 
Course will be more keenly interested in learn- 
ne ; 


ng all the practical things they possibly can 
tan is the case with the four-year boys. Are 


you spare three months during the winter, 
plus $1502 If so, write Dr. A. G. Black, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa, for further infor- 
mation. 


» STATE AID FOR GAMBLING 
YOUNTY and district fairs in lowa get 
around $150,000 in the form of state aid. 
The law requires these fairs to submit sworn 
statements on a number of points before this 
aid is given. Up until the last session of the 
legislature, this sworn statement had to show: 
‘*That no part of said amount was paid for 
speed events, or to secure games or amuse- 


ments, and that no gambling devices, sales of 
intoxieating liquors or other violations of law 
were permitted on its grounds.”’ 

Now this part of the law reads: ‘‘That no 
part of said amount was paid for speed events, 
or to secure games or amusements.” The rest 
was lopped off by an amendment passed by 
the last legislature. As it stands, any fair ean 
let gambling games run, permit liquor sales, 
and still get state aid. 

Do lowa people really want to pay $150,000 
a vear to local fairs under these conditions? 
A majority of the fairs are properly run. Re- 
ports from our readers, however, indicate that 
gambling games were employed at seores of 


fairs this last summer. Are such fairs entitled 


to any state help? 
The amendment 


gambling games and liquor was slipped over 


eliminating references to 
at the last session when nobody was looking. 
We suggest that one of the first jobs of farm 
members at the coming session is to see that 
these provisions are put back. Fairs are sup- 
educational; thev get state aid 
on that theory. Those that permit gambling 
and liquor selling on the grounds aren’t enti- 
tled to a eent. 


posed to be 


FARMERS’ ROADS 
W HAT has county control done for town- 
We 


farmers claim that township roads are 





ship roads? get varying reports. 


Some 
seem to think their 
We hike to 


worse than ever: a few 


townships have gained. would 
have more letters on this. 

One friend reports that good county roads, 
kept clear of snow, have succeeded only in 
During heavy 
ean get to the main road on a bob- 


marooning him on a side road. 
snows, he 
sled, but he can't drag it on over bare gravel 
to town. He insists that what he needs 
combination rig that. will run on wheels on 


is a 


gravel and on runners in snow, but so far 
nobody has invented one. 

Paved highways and graveled county roads 
don't the road for 
Sometimes they create new complieations in- 


solve problem farmers. 


stead. We’d like to hear from farmers who 
think their county and township has the right 


answer, 


Odds and Ends | 


FoR twenty years, 1 have been hoping that 

someone would put together a really com- 
prehensive book on field erops, whieh would 
do for erop men what Henry & Morrison’s 


‘Feeds and Feedine’’ does for livestoek men. 


Professors Hughes and Henson. of the lowa 
State College, at Ames, have finally written 
such» a book for the Maemillar Pi blisl ing 
Company. The 800 pages of this book are a 


mine of information. Here, m hook. we 


Gite 


have imformation not only about corn, oats 
and wheat. but also about the lesser crops, 
such as flax, rice, buekwheat and sugar beets. 
In addition, there is extensive discussion of 


the southern crops, sueh as cotton and tobacco. 


Pasture and hay erops are also dealt with 
No fast 


anywhere in this book, but the student has 


hard and eonelusions are drawn 


presented to him innumerable tables giving 
the actual experience of the experiment sta- 


States. Altogether, there are over 900 tables. 
The book eosts $6. 

l am quite certain that the same farmers 
who have found Henry & Morrison’s ‘‘ Feeds 
and Feeding’’ a great help will get equal bene- 
fit out of this book on produetion by 
Hughes & Henson, published by the Maemil- 
lan Publishing Company. 


erop 


ICENTE VILLAMIN, a Filipino, was in 

the office the other day, talking about the 
desire of American farmers to set. the Philip- 
pines free so that they eould no longer eom- 
pete with sugar and coeoanut oil in the mar- 
kets of the United States.  Villamin 
the farmers of the United States 
rather unneeessarily alarmed beeause less than 
two per cent of the butter and oleomargarine 
production of the United States comes from 
cocoanut oil, and the sugar produetion is very 
small as compared with the West Indie 
Hawaii. 


thinks 


have been 


S and 


Looking toward the future, he ad 


mits that the American farmers may have just 
ground to fear. Therefore, says Villamin, the 
Philippines should start at once holding down 
on the expansion of tariff protected indus- 


tries like suear and cocoanut oil, and. instead, 
encourage the development of non-competitive 
produets, such as eamphor. qui and 
rubber. 

If sugar and cocoanut oil prod 
expanded, the Philippines will never be able 
to gain their independence without bringing 
upon themselves serious economic disaster. It 
that 


American farmers should cooperate with men 


seems to me that Villamin is right. and 
like him to see that an effeetive limitation is 
put on further expansion of sugar and cocoa 
nuts, with the idea that freedom will be given 
to the Philippines as soon as they ean see their 
way clear to aceept freedom without paying 
too high a eost for it. 


, IVE pullets owned by KE. H. Rueker, 03 
Iowa, laid an average of 320 eggs each at 


one of the Illinois stations during the past 
So far 
record which has ever been made by five hens 
The 
ineredible, 

\Ir 


these 
| 


vear. as I know. this is the highest 


under official test conditions. record 3s 
so good as to be almost | am hop- 


ing to find out from Rueker something 


birds, and 


the 


about the pedigrees of five 
if J the matter 


poultry columns of this paper. 


do, wil he reported in 


N AN English poultry paper, I notice that 
a new breed of chickens has been developed 
ealled the Cambar. This breed was formed 
by erossing the Barred Plymouth Roek wv ith 
the Golden Campine. The interesting t) 
about this new Cambar breed is that th 


ing 
roost- 
ers of the breed eome light in color at hateh- 
ing time and the pullets considerably darker, 


so that the sexes ean be determined very eas- 


ily. In other words. with the Cambar it Is 
not necessary TO Cross breeds to wet sey link- 
age. |] saw the Cambar when I was in Eng- 
land last vear hefore it was given a name It 
was not so very fancy to look at hat time 
but Professor Punnett, who developed the 
new breed, thonght that the regular poultry 
breeders eould take it and after a few Vears 
fix it up for both appearance and ege laying 
ability Word now comes. the Professor 
Punnett has gone on to work with « s, and 
he has already aiscovered tl at it iS: POs- 
sib have a sex-linked breed of dueks which 
l at as the Cambar chicken doe th 
fowls. These two discoveries of Professor 
Punne ! not seem so very practical right 
now, but every poultrymal i the Il ted 
States may be genuinely terested ten or 
fifteen vears hence. It will be « lone job, 
tho. to make the Cambar into as good a laying 


White 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 


breed as The Leechorn. 


Reverence and adoration are quite as essential in 
prayer as in petition.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Thru Missouri’s Corn Country 


Short Crop Causes Concern About 1931 Seed Supply 


would have had to go some to beat cen- 

tral Missouri north from Columbia. Oaks 
and hard maples on the hilltops and along the 
valleys were particularly gaudy and striking. 
After a hundred miles of driving thru this 
high color, one actually had to look to spot 
the farm dwellings. They were nearly sub- 
merged among the red, yellow and bronze 
leaves. In about the same way, autumn hid 
the effects of the past summer weather. How- 
ever, I did my best to look thru this dazzling 
eamouflage. 

Field after field of corn had been cut and 
shocked. There aren’t many silos in the sec- 
tion of the state thru which I 
passed from Bloomfield, Lowa, to 
Columbia. In a few places, farm- 
ers were in the field picking corn. 


| ae beautiful landscape this fall, you 


I went into several fields. The 
corn here was yellow and of a 
Krug strain. There were some 
pretty light spots, yet the good 
vars had weight. This didn’t quite 
jibe with the story told by a 
man at Macon. who said he was 


**shucking cobs.”’ 

‘Farther on, | did run into some 
pretty light corn. I was told that 
below the Missouri river and on 
into Arkansas, drouth relief has 
a real meaning. 


More and more, the opinion 
seems to be that what hurt the 
corn crop this year was not so 


much the lack of rainfall as the 
hot winds, that killed the pollen 
and shriveled the leaves. Fields 
or parts of fields that were pro- 
tected from the hot southwest 
winds by groves or hillsides got 
thru fairly well. 

Next thing is the question of 
seed for next spring’s planting. 
C. A. Helm, of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, touched on this matter in the Farm- 
ers’ Week program at Columbia. Apparently, 
there is enough good seed in the state, but the 
most of it is in the good corn sections. The 
question is, will the farmers in these good sec- 
tions save enough surplus seed to supply ev- 
erybody? A: farmer from near Kansas City 


Boys Ou 


High School 


HERE were loads of good looking cattle 

i at the livestock show at the 1930 Amer- 

ican Royal; there were big crowds at 
the Horse Show; but the main feature was the 
attendance of nearly two thousand high school 
boys from forty-five different states. These 
boys were on hand at Kansas City for the na- 
tional students of vocational 
agriculture, 

This meeting of boys who have been study- 
ing improved methods of farming in high 
schools and putting their knowledge into prac- 
tice in their livestock and crop projects, had 
several outstanding features. Nearly every 
one of the 2,000 boys in attendance, whether 
from the distant states of Oregon, Nevada, 
Florida or New England, or the nearby ones 
of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, 
~arned the money for this trip thru the prof 
its of a crop or livestock project. While prob- 
ably a majority in attendance earned this 
money thru an individual project, for and by 
himself, a high per cent earned the trip money 
thru a cooperative project where the whole 


eongress of 


class shared in work, risk, expense and 
returns, 
The second outstanding feature of this 


meeting was the well-rounded program of con- 
tests. ‘There was the usual show of calves and 
hogs grown, fitted and shown by the boys, and 
the display of knowledge of livestock and 
grain as indicated in the usual judging con- 


campus. 


By Arthur T. Thompson 


told me that he was laying in a good supply 
beeause he felt that seed would be searce. Of 
course, in a poor corn year one can not pay 
too much attention to looks in picking seed. 
The main thing is to get seed that will grow. 
Hay stacks dotted the slopes here and there. 
Much of Missouri runs to hay and pasture, 
particularly timothy. Legumes, such as red 
clover, alfalfa and sweet clover, are gaining 
considerable headway, but they still have a 
long way to go. Some of these stacks were 
two or three years old, but their days are 
now numbered. Roughage is going to be in 





soil has gone down the valley, and what hasn’t 
been lost entirely in the rivers and creeks is 
cast down in spots where it does small good, 
All along the way there were deep gullies that 
had eaten into the hills like a eaneer. Hov- 
ever, the greatest loss is hardest to see. Mil. 
lions of pounds of plant food and soil par- 
ticles are carried off the level stretches be- 
tween ditches every year. 

It is rather interesting that men who advo- 
cate soil-saving methods find more sympathy 
among older farmers than among their sons 
and grandsons. Apparently, this is because 
the pioneer, in his span of years, has watched 
cultivation and its effects from the virgin sod 
period on down. What confuses 
many is the fact that while we 
are told our soil is going behind, 
the crop yields don’t show it. De- 
velopment of machinery, more ef- 
ficient methods of cropping the 
soil, and the widespread use of 
new and higher yielding varicties 
of crops probably aceount for the 
yields holding up as they do. 

Soils and erops men at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and others, 
have pounded away at some of 
these problems for years, The re- 
sults are just beginning to show 
up. Whether one believes in all 
the things he hears about soil im- 
provement, fertilizers and the 
like, he will admit that farmers 
are getting aroused. Once a man 
breaks away from the old methods 
of cropping without regard to the 
state of soil fertility, onee he gets 
interested in manure, lime, leg: 
umes or phosphate, you can be 
sure that he will be on the lookout 








Mumford Hail, main agricultural building on the University of Missouri 


good demand all this winter, if we are to judge 
by the visible supply. 

So much has been said lately about losses 
from soil erosion and methods of preventing it 
that it is easy to gobble hearsay without look- 
ing at the actual facts. However, nobody can 
deny that our soils are losing heavily from 
rain-wash. A large part of hillside surface 


By Jay Whitson 


tests, but these were not the most emphasized. 
The public speaking contest, in whieh the 
winners from the four sectional contests rep- 
resenting the south, the east, the middle-west 
and the west took part, was held on the eve- 
ning of November 16. These high school boys 
spoke on problems connected directly with 
farming and rural living, This contest, with a 
first prize of $500, was won by Edward Drace, 
a seventeen-year-old high school senior of 
Keytesville, Mo. His subject was ‘‘ Equaliza- 
tion of Taxes as a Source of Farm Relief.’’ 
Second place was won by William Smith, of 
Mt. Zion, Ga. 

Then there was the awarding of the honors 
and prizes to the outstanding students in vo- 
cational agriculture. These prizes were not 
awarded for showing winning livestock or for 
seeing like the judges in the judging contests, 
but rather on the basis of the day-by-day 
achievements in the high school course, in 
school and community activities and work at 
home individually or with father or brothers 
in raising profitable crops and livestock. 

David R. Johnson, of Lambertville, N. J., 
who finished high school last spring, received 
the highest award—‘‘Star American Farmer’’ 
—and the $1,000 prize that goes with the dis- 
tinction. His record sounds like a combina- 
tion of a Master Farmer and honor student in 





Inset—Dean F. B,. Mumford, of the agricultural college. 


for other things. This change does 
not necessarily mean that the man 
will become unduly enthusiastic, 
His skepticism may increase, but it has a 
chanee of being more reasonable once he be- 
comes receptive to new ways of doing things. 
I thought of this as I watched the crowd at 
the terracing demonstration during Farmers’ 
Week at the university, Terracing is new, yet 
most of the crowd seemed ready to give it fair 
consideration. It is (Concluded on page 26) 


t-Star Royal Livestock 


Lads Hold Congress at Kansas City Show 


a university. Six other outstanding students, 
including William Wright, of Stuart, Iowa, 
were given the title of ‘‘Star State Farmers.” 

But not all emphasis was placed on individ: 
ual merit and work. Awards were made to 
the loeal chapters of the Future Farmers of 
America, the national organization of voca- 
tional agricultural students. These awards 


_ were given to chapters that had done the best 


and most worth-while work for their commt- 
nity. 

The Marion county, Ohio, Future Farmers 
band was the most talked of feature at the 
voeational agricultural congress and _ tlie 
American Royal. This band of forty mem- 
bers was composed entirely of students tak- 
ing voeational agriculture in high schools in 
Marion county. They were the life of the 
party, whether it was at the speaking con- 
test, the three banquets, or when the voca- 
tional boys gave the preliminary program at 
the evening horse show. 

But the vocational agriculture boys were 
not the whole show at the 1930 Royal. As us 
ual, the Royal brought together the greatest 
beef cattle show of the season thus far. The 
Royal is primarily a beef cattle show as fat 
as productive livestock is concerned. Of 
course, there is a worth-while hog show, pat 
ticularly in the pen and ecarlot fat hog classes, 
and a fair number of sheep. This year a poul- 
try show was added. (Concluded on page 8) 
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Russia Tries Big Scale Farming 


Iowa Man Reports Visit to Russian Collective Farm 


By W. O. Benthin 


; We pay 


adlav 





VE WERE bumping along over 
the rough macadam road some 





$1.05 to $2.10 








fifty miles east of Moscow. We ‘Is there a division of labo 
fortunate enough to have an auto- FACTORY FARMS ‘*Certainlv. Some teach school: oth- 
ids ror the city o! two million people aia . . . . ad e ers cal®re to) the ] Irsery : sote ao tT eld 
obably has no more than two thou- Are. our corporation farms imitating Russia or is walk: tune 'tend tn the Gkder < ee 
cand motor vehicles of all kinds. Since Russia imitating our corporation farms? At any rate, cook, ete. 
« were euests. thev gave us the best Russian peasants are being forced into cooperative Vis sek eee your laren’ ch 
had. Tho the collective farm was communities operating big farms on the factory plan. ae 
os a je “ . . “ . +] . s i ' 
a mile from the main highway, we How is this program working out? Mr. Benthin, an ‘One-half in eash. the rest in pre 
to stop a number of times in order Iowa man, was in Russia last summer. In this article duse.  Paedli nae 10 cont: sock Oe 
shat the driver and our interpreters he tells of a visit to a collective farm. These impres- Venlas masidien Ti : 
inquire for direction. Fifty sions of an impartial observer will help give us an 16s hdl ekteet ac ; Pi 
- ° sand . te at extent «io ehilare ork 
es from home is a tremendous dis- idea of what Russia is up to. : ‘ here ?”’ 
for people in Russia. The collective farm seems to give the Russian peas- ‘Then from twelve ta four vou 
| eountrv was beautiful. and ant a better life than did the old individualistic sys- werk tour hours 4. dec: 1 ain 
. 2 4 oa ’ : . a : i I Urs «¢ ay: one oO 
ed the way lowa did before the tem. This isn’t Saying much, since the old system gave finirtecn +0 sixteen work cix ‘hamee 
s of Ine fences. The aroand was him almost nothing. How long will the new plan last? AR EASE SETI TRE NG NRE 
Jizhtly rolling, and there were enough What will it mean to Russia’s export trade? What school or in the nurs these are 
trees to lend beauty; there was much effect will it have on fmareas farming methods and paid for at the expense of th anon 
broken sod on which herds of eattle on American markets? aoe ive. 
feeding. The road passed thru a These are questions which Mr. Benthin wisely does Ce a 
hey of villages (practically all Rus- not attempt to answer, but every reader will be turn- ‘Ness eudy the sean ental Sea 
: ‘armers live in villages). Sinee it ing them over in his mind as he follows this report. HEI aay Mong Sento 
as the middle of August, we found ‘Homes? Where do you have your 
in the latter part of their grain homes?” 
harvest. About us on every side entire fami- while the eighteen American guests were first ‘A half-mile back: in the last villaee vou 


lies were eradling the wheat and picking it up 
by hand. In some fields solitary women were 
utting the wheat with small hand sickles and 
binding it into tiny bundles the diameter of 
your arm. It reminded you of Ruth in the 
days of the Old Testament. 

Because the day was dry, it was good for 
threshing. In every village we saw numerous 
peasants beating out their grain with flails 

d winnowing it with the wind. You felt 





In front of the mess-hall on the collective farm. 


had suddenly moved backward from sev- 

tral hundred to several thousand years. These 
barefooted and bearded peasants seemed just 
to have stepped out of ancient history. Before 
the stores and shops of these villages we saw 
nes of waiting people. On asking our inter- 

reters what they were after, we received eva- 

such as ‘‘eandy’’ or ‘‘wine.”’ 
When it beeame apparent that one of our fel- 
low travelers could read the Russian signs on 
the store-fronts, the guides admitted they were 


ood. 
Couldn’t Navigate the Side Road 


We were beginning to think of dinner when 
s stopped and the driver informed us 
eould not navigate the side road, but 

#t he thought we were within a mile of the 
vetive farm, somewhere to our left. So we 
ail piled out and hiked thru the fields, past 
the Tarms, and came to a: village. Here we 
ed a boy to show us the way to the collee- 
lve hout loss of time. He hadn't much 
more than started leading our procession when 
ished a red-faced, bobbed-haired, wiry 
Wonan. ‘* Yes, ves,” our interpreters advised, 
she from the colleetive to welcome 
you. They have been waiting for you a long 


Ty 


Iie. She says, *Come and eat’. 
Our generous hostess said that there was 
only a half-mile walk left before us, and that 
the Tirst thing on the program was dinner. Of 
Course, they would let their own people wait 


sive) answers 


‘ 


comes 





served. We were the first Americans that had 
ever visited them. While we pushed on, our 
chairman wisely suggested that the farm help 
should eat first. He had been in Russia before. 
and so-knew his business. A compromise was 
reached, whereby a small part of the dining- 
room was reserved for us, where we should 
have tea, and then we were to return later for 
the regular meal. This was a strategie move. 
It enabled us to have a close-up view of their 
natural community din- 
ner. It also spared us 
from eating what possi- 
bly would not stay put. 
The tea 
SO bad. 
taste a little like chewing 
tobaceo. but the smell of 
the cabbage and other 
wild aromas in the din- 
ing-room did not minis- 
ter to our appetites. 


tschai ) 


Was not 


even if it did 


The eating house was 
a large shack built out 
of roueh lumber. and re- 
minded vou of the cook- 
house of a logging camp 
or a rude lodge at some 
summer resort. Besides 
the large number of men 
there for dinner, there 
was also a host of chil- 
dren waiting their turn. 
apart from a consuming curiosity, were quite 
mannerly, and no wonder. It seemed every 
older man there took it upon himself to give 
them orders. Among the unbidden guests 
there were swarms of flies that seemed rather 
pleased with the dark bread, cabbage soup 


pa 
hese voungsters, 


(shee), a kind of an oatmeal, sugar and boiled 
beef. 
Sinee it was understood that we were there 


began as 
The speaking, of 


for information, the questioning 
soon as we were 


course, done 


seated, 

thru 
the interpreters we had 
brought. 

‘‘How many people 
are there in this collee- 
tive ?”’ 

‘** About four hundred 
: one hundred and 
ninety adult workers.”’ 

‘*‘How mueh land is 
there in the collective ?’’ 

‘*Between four hun- 
dred and five hundred 
acres.” 

‘“What do 
mostly ?”’ 

‘*Mostly vegetables — 
about ten per cent of 
grain for our own use.’’ 

‘*What wages do you 
pay?”’ 


Was 


people 


raise 


you 


walked thru. You see. the 


ised, but each family has its separate hous 


honse Sare colleetiv- 


“So Youn each have vour own home?’ 
‘Yes. Stalin said in the newspaper that we 
} *? 


are not ready vet to eolleetiv ize every thine 


Questions Answered by the Woman 


Nearly all questions were answered by the 


woman who first weleomed us. She was the 
secretary of the 


eollective. the 


exeentive committee at the 


other four members being men, 
The ehairmn an of this committee stood by dur- 
ing all this « hiohlng and stoieall ed 
. ing able 


to the dialoene to understand only 


a part. The inquiry conutinned : - 
‘*Do vou ha e a mI 
‘*No. but we have the lumber ready 
Mur collective was. st; } t 
vo.” 

‘‘Does anyone here own private prop 


Yes In addition to the | ne, ¢ 


af iV 
may own poultry, small pigs. clothes and oth- 
er distn ethy personal property You see. this 
Is not a commune where the state owns all the 
property. This is a collective von ry 
cooperative farm.’”’ : 

What prrarpre rty does the colleetive have st 
‘Two tractors (among peasants the trae- 


tor is all but deified) ; also one hundred dairy 


COWS: other machinery, and our buildings 
here.’ : 

‘“Where do you get the capital or this 
collective ?”’ 

‘It’s furnished by the state on a ten-year 
loan. We pay no interest the first three years. 
After that there is a sliding seale of pay- 


ments.’ 

‘*Do you have to pay any taxes?’’ 

‘“*A year ago we paid two hundred rubles 
for all; this year it will amount to almost 
nothing.’’ 

‘*‘What henefits do members of the eollee- 
tive have that the individual peasants do not 


have? (Conelnuded on page 29 ) 





The chairman of the farm’s committee of management and his family. 
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Here is a kind of chart you might keep up-to-date. This particular chart tells the 
story of the spread between Iowa and Chicago corn prices this fall. 


What’s Behind Market Prices 


Shifting Grain and Stock Prices Reflect World Changes 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


ARM boys and girls should get in the 
habit of watching the ebb and flow 
of prices as they are reported, day by 
day, in the daily 
paper, and week 
by week on the 
market page of 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
} stead. I hope in 
some of the 
schools the teach- 
er and the older 
children will co- 
operate in study- 
ing the changes in prices of corn, 
hogs and some of the other farm prod- 
ucts as they take place from day to 
day and from week to week. You can 
take a piece of paper which is ruled 
both ways and write across the paper, 
sideways, the dates, and up and down 
you can write in prices. You can make 
one chart for corn and another one for 
hogs. On the corn chart you might 
have two lines, one representing the 
price paid for corn at the nearest ele- 
vator and the other representing the 
price paid for corn at Chicago. 
Usually, in November and December 
you will find about a 20-cent spread 
between the price paid for No. 4 corn 
on Iowa farms and the price paid for 
No. 2 corn at Chicago. You see, you 
have to pay the railroad about 11 cents 
a bushel to haul the corn to Chicago 
and the elevator about 4 cents a bushel 
for its services. The other 5 cents a 
bushel is because our farm corn is not 
as high in grade as the No. 2 corn in 
Chicago. If you maintain the charts 
until next spring you may find that 
there will be only 15 cents a bushel 
between the farm price of corn and 
the Chicago price, because then the 
farm corn will be just about as high a 
grade as the Chicago corn. In some 
parts of Iowa right now, corn is selling 
within 5 or 10 cents a bushel as high 
as at Chicago because there is a great 
local shortage on account of the 
drouth and corn is being shipped in 
rather than out. 


What the Prices Tell 


Prices tell a fascinating story of hu- 
man suffering and happiness, if you 
only get used to studying them in an 
understanding way. The present price 
of 75 cents a bushel for wheat at Chi- 
cago means that there are thousands 
of farmers, not only in the United 
States but in many other places in the 
world, who will be put: out of business 
this winter. The price of $7 per hun- 
dred for lambs at Chicago tells a story 
of thousands of sheepmen who are in 
danger of being taken over by the 





banks in the mountain states. 

But in order to understand these 
things, it is essential that you know 
what prices have been in the past. So 
that you may have this past picture of 
prices to help you form a judgment, I 


am suggesting that you see if the stu- 
dents of your school can’t go together 
and raise 50 cents to buy the Year 
Book from the Chicago Drovers Jour- 
nal, Stockyards, Chicago. In this Year 
Book you will find nothing but tables 
giving prices of different farm prod- 
ucts, month by month, for a number 
of years back. You should also send 
to your congressman at Washington, 
D. C., and ask him for the last Year 
Book of the Department of Agricul- 


ture. In the back part of this you will 
find tables giving prices for many 
years back. 


When you look at a long series of 
prices on a printed page, you feel that. 
they are dull, dead, dry kind of things. 
To make these figures live, you have 
to put two and two together and use 
your imagination. Low prices for cof- 
fee caused the Brazilian revolution 
and low prices for wheat and corn 
caused the Argentine revolution. In 
like manner low prices in the Unit- 
ed States caused the Democrats in 
the last election to come close to 
gaining a majority in both the house 
and the senate. Low prices make hard 
times. After people have had hard 
times for awhile they get mad and in 
the Latin American countries they 
generally blow the lid off. 

In studying prices I want you to ob- 
serve that there are at least two and 
probably three distinct tendencies. 
There is the long time tendency which 
lasts for fifteen years or more, and 
then there is the seasonal tendency. 
From 1896 until 1920 the long time 
trend of prices was upward, but from 
1920 until the present the long time 
trend has been downward. These long 
time trends in prices are hard to work 
with because nobody can tell just 
when the shift will come. It is much 
easier to understand the seasonal tend- 
encies in prices. For example, we 
know that corn will almost always sell 
much cheaper in November, December 
and January than it will at other times 
of the year. On the average, corn in 
August is 10 or 15 cents a bushel 
higher than in January. 


Months of High and Low Prices 


In like manner with hogs, we know 
that on the average the lowest prices 
are reached in early December and 
the highest prices in March or Sep- 
tember. With oats it seems as tho the 
lowest prices are usually reached in 
the late summer or early fall and the 
highest prices in April or May. Of 
course, you can easily understand the 
reason for these seasonal variations. 
It is perfectly natural for corn and 
oats to reach the low points immedi- 
ately after they are harvested and the 
high points just before a new crop is 
ready to be harvested. Do you know 
chickens well enough to guess when 
the low point on: prices of eggs will 
likely come? 


A third characteristic which some 
kinds of prices have and others do not 
is a cycle. Hog prices, for example, 
have a cycle of about two years from 
a high point to a low point and then 
two years from the low point to anoth- 
er high point. This is because when 
prices have been very attractive, it 
takes a year or so for a lot of hogmen 
to get started to over-producing and 
then when prices have been bad, it 
takes a year or two of low prices to 
push the people out of the hog busi- 
ness who should not be in it. With cat- 
tle, it takes a much longer time to get 
into the business and also to get out 
and as a result the cattle cycle is 
seven years from the low point to the 
high point. 

Of course, these cycles are never of 
exactly the same length and there are 
many things which can come in to 
make them act in a peculiar way. 
With general business it seems as tho 
there is a tendency fer prices of all 
kinds to go up for about thirty years 
and then to go down for about the 
same length of time. This is sort of a 
long cycle in human affairs, but we 
have short time business cycles of 
only two or three years each way. Ev- 
ery eight or ten years we seem to have 
a serious business smash something 
like the one we are suffering from 
right now. And so, you see, there are 
cycles within cycles. There are small 
waves and there are big waves and it 
is mighty easy to get confused. Even 
men who have spent their entire lives 
studying prices are occasionally com- 
pletely wrong. 


No Foolishness in Price Stories 


One interesting thing about prices 
is that there is no foolishness about 
them. When you read the statement 
of some great banker or politieal lead- 
er, you can’t tell what he is driving at 
because he is almost always thinking 
about something else besides the real 
facts. Prices, however, are another 
matter. Of coursé, many of us think 
right now that 55 eents a bushel for 
corn on Iowa farms is altogether too 
cheap in view of the short crop. But 
this 55-cent price is telling the story 
of serious trouble in wheat and of 
great uncertainty over the entire 
world. The full story is too long for 
me to tell you at this time. I think 
corn prices are going to be much 
higher by next spring, and if they are 
not much higher, it will mean that mil- 
lions of people over the entire world 
have been going thru a period of ter- 
rific hardship. 

An interesting thing about corn 
prices is, that ordinarily a shortage of 
25 per cent in the crop usually in- 
creases the price by 40 per cent. In 
other words, we would expect corn 
prices this year to be far higher than 
they were last year and the fact that 
they are not shows that some very un- 
usual things have happened in the 
world during the past year. 

When the prices of a certain prod- 
uct are too high for a time, many peo- 
ple get interested in producing that 
product and then comes a terrible 
smash. If the Farm Board, for in- 
stance, should send wheat prices up to 
$1.50 a bushel and hold them there for 


five years, there would eventually be 
such a flood of wheat in the world as 
to send wheat prices down to 40 cents 
a bushel for several years. 

If you ever get so you can really un. 
derstand prices, you will find that yoy 
have become familiar with the histo 
and customs of all the people in th, 
world. You will be a student of 
rent events over the entire world. 
Also you will understand new in, 
tions like the combine and will ba 
keeping in touch with the speed at 
which the new inventions are brought 
into use. Of course, if you are going 
to be a farmer, you don’t have to have 
such complete understanding of prices 
as this. Just the same, it is astonish. 
ing how much a genuine interest jin 
prices will do to give you a keen inter. 
est in everything which is going on in 
the world. Try charting prices week 
by week and keep it up over a period 
of years and you will find out what | 
mean. 





Boys Out-Star Royal 
Livestock 
(Continued from page 6) 


The dairy cattle show was the real 
surprise of the American Royal. In jn- 
terest and actual numbers the dairy 
cattle show has set a high standard. 

The Herefords, with 521 head, led 
the Royal in number of entries, 
Sixteen states, from Pennsylvania to 
Oregon, Wisconsin to Texas, were rep- 
resented. Grand champion bull honors 
went to A. O. Graves, Georgetown, Ky., 
on Rosemount Mischief. Grand cham- 
pion female honors went to Robert H. 
Hazlett, Eidorado, Kan. 

The Herefords fed by Dan Case 
ment, of Manhattan, Kan., won the 
grand championship honors in carlots 
of fat steers. George Jones, of Marfa, 
Texas, with a carload of Hereford 
calves, won grand championship hon- 
ors in the carlot feeder class. In the 
junior fat cattle show, a calf fed by 
Irus Sander, Sabetha, Kan., was grand 
champion. 

In the Shorthorn breeding cattle 
show, F. W. Hubbell, of Des Moines, 
repeated his victories at former shows 
this fall and carried off both grand 
championship honors. 

The Angus show, which was one of 
striking high grade uniform quality, 
had five herds from Iowa: Elliott 
Brown, Rose Hill; Harrison & Ryan, 
Harlan; Blake Bros., Des Moines; Mil- 
ler & Kemp, Olin, and H. Schmuecker, 
Blairstown. Elliott Brown repeated his 
regular fall show record and won 
grand championship bull honors with 
Revolution 84th. He also won the ten- 
head class. Harrison & Ryan won jun- 
ior bull honors with Revolution 100th. 
Among the females, senior and grand 
championships went to W. E. Scripps, 
Orion, Mich., and the junior champion- 
ship to Henry Schmuecker & Sous. 

In the placing of the open show fat 
steer grand championship honors, the 
judges: gave the honor to Wm. E. 
Scripps on his junior Angus calf. 

A team from Ohio State University 
won first in the livestock judging con- 
test. An Iowa State College team won 
first in meat judging. 
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Revolution 84th, grand champion Angus bull at the American Royal, 
shown by Elliott Brown, 
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Fix the picture of A CAN 


* tills Bros Coffee 


IN YOUR MIND 


A little at a time is the way to add 
sugar to the hot syrup in making 
jelly. A few pounds at a time is 
the way Hills Bros. roast their 
famous coffee blend. 


WHEN you see a can of Hills Bros. Coffee, 
remember it is roasted by an exclusive, 
continuous process that develops a flavor 
no other coffee has. A few pounds at a 
time—never in bulk—is the secret. Every 
berry is roasted evenly and the flavor is 
perfectly controlled. 

When you open a can of Hills Bros. 
Coffee, remember the coffee is just as 


fresh as when it came from the roasters. 








re Fresu from the original vacuum pack. EASILY 
opened with the key, Loox for the Arab on the can. 


The vacuum tin in which Hills Bros. 
Coffee is sold has all the air removed at 
the time of packing, for it is air that 
destroys the flavor of coffee. No ordinary 
air-tight tin can keep coffee fresh. 

Try a can of Hills Bros. Coffee and see 
what a wealth of matchless aroma and 
flavor it has. Sold by grocers everywhere. 
Ask for Hills Bros. Coffee by name and 
look for the Arab on the can. Then you 


will get the genuine. 
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Brazil Needs More Pioneers 


Rich Interior Land Still Sells for $15 a Section 


© THOSE of you, if there be any 
left, in whose veins the blood of 
the pioneer still runs, whose road to 


romance is the covered wagon trail, 
whose air castle is a little sod house 
in the bend of a prairie creek, and 


land is a sweep of 


beneath a 


promised 
virgin prairie 
sun where the 
are vet to come, to you I can 


whose 
springtime 
reward 


work and the 


} eport a 


twentieth century Utopia, one more 
vast virgin field 

I simply have been seeing what I 
could see in Brazil and asking ques- 


tions of my friend Mr. Cox and anoth- 
er American chap who happened to be 
on the train, a hide buyer for a tan 
nery in Sao Paulo. This hide buyer 
had lived in Brazil for many years and 
was still enthusiastic 

All day we had ridden on the 
thru a country that must 
like our own middle-west in the 
of the covered wagon. On eithe 
stretched a comparatively level 
a deep, fertile, granular, red 
in nitrogen, supporting a 
rank es that 
like grain in July. 
miles of this virgin 
garnished with scrub timber, 
the long, rolling hills of unadulterated 
grass would gallop away again. High 
level tablelands sometimes’ spread 
away from our railroad track for miles 
before fading into hills. Sometimes 
our route would meander among roll- 
ing hills, very large but not very high. 


train, 
have looked 
days 
side 
land, 
soil, rich 
variet\ ol 
wind 


gras: waved in the 
Sometimes a few 
plain would be 


and then 


Good Climate and Soil 


“Now, here is a land with the cli- 
mate of Texas or Florida, and the soil 


and topography of Iowa,” Mr. Cox 
pointed out. “And that’s a good com- 


Better land than my grand- 
father and yours walked a thousand 
miles for. And you can buy it for $5 
an acre or less. Compare it with what 
your grandfather got wh home 
steaded in lowa.” 

“Well, Mr. Cox,” I said, “wha 
it?” I knew he was no wild optimist 
feet on the ground 
comparisons, do 


bination. 


1 he 
t about 


He keeps his 
““With all of 


these 


you honestly think that the present 
time, right today, offers a better pros- 
pect here in Brazil than the sixties 
and the seventies did in lowa and Ne 
braska? Answer me that 


“Absolutely,” with his right hand 
Cox had spoke in 


why don't. the Bra 


raised Mi 
“Well, 


themselves develop it. as we did ou 
middle-west 

“They don't have the pop tior 
one reason, They are ¢ pi it a 


fast as thev can W « evelop 


Ohio and Indiana before tt on out 





to lowa and Nebraska and Oklahom: 
you know And this is a b ountr) 
It’s just waiting its tum vaiting tf 
people. They don't have the immigra 
tion that we had durin ou 
period. Our rapid increase 
more room. Brazil's natural increase 
can find room pretty easily in the old 
er established centers 

“And they don't have the capital. It 
takes more capital to pioneer nowa- 
days than it did at home in the seven 
ties. Neither I, nor my son, would 


live in a dugout o1 


sulter the 
randfather was willing to un 


come out here and 


a sodhouse and privations 


that m) 





dergo, Our standards ai so much 
higher now 

“And they don't have the education 
The masses here don't know the pos- 
sibilities of this rich interior nor how 
to capitalize on them if they did. And 
those educated few who do know don't 


want to come out here and work at 
farming 
spirit!" 
“What? The 
don't 
scendants of 
bral, of the bandeirantes who explored 


the Amazon jungles? 


They don't have the pioneer 
sons ol 
have the pioneer spirit 


Vasco da Gama, of Ca- 


“They may be explorers, but thev 
are not developers: especially when 
they don't have to be. Some day, per- 





By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


haps, when this country begins to fill 
up they will push out here. But if im- 
migration doesn’t come to Brazil 
than it has this country wiil be 
new a long time vet. They should have 


any 


faster 


free land, and freer education 
“Is this Jand free for settlers?” I 
asked. 


‘Practically so. It costs about 10 to 


20 cents per acre here in Goyaz if you 


buy it from the government, but the 
surveying costs quite a bit, and you 
can't get the title to it right away. It 


is better to buy a ranch from some 


body who wants to sell.” 


A fellow passenger on the train, a 


Brazilian who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, told us of a ranch right there 


could be bought for seventy 


less than 


that 


contos, SS 000 It was twenp 


ty-five miles each wav, 625 sections of 

iand. And the 

the cattle herd ot 
“Six hundred 


HOO 


owner would throw in 
600 head besides! 
land and 


$9,000." 1 was 


sections of 
head. of cattle for 
figure. “How 
worth’? Is a 


much are 
worth $5 


beginning to 
the cattle cow 
here?” 


dollars! I 


vou'll get a 


a head 

“Five 
Pav 85 and 
that 


about $3. a 


should not! 
bull! A 
ranch, f. 0. b., is 
And f. o. b 
Nobody 


say 
good 
cow on worth 
head. means 


“found-on-bush.” knows how 


much it will cost to round ‘em up or 
how many you'll finally have to start 
on the long trail to market.” 

“All right. Say 600 head of cattle 
are worth nothing. That makes the 
land tost about $15 for a_ section! 
Looks like it would cut a lot of hay, 
too.” 

“Never have to cut hay here. This 
grass is good all winter. That's just 
one of the advantages.” 

Immense Ranches in Brazil 

“If the land is that cheap there 

must be some _ pretty good-sized 


ranches here in Brazil?” I guessed 

“One man up on the Amazon owns a 
ranch that is almost as large as the 
whole state of the Brazilian 
told me, and Mr. Cox nodded his head 


more than 400 


lowa,”’ 


“There are estates 


here in Brazil of more than 100 sec 
tions each.’ 

“Then, with big estates like these, 
I suppose most of Brazil's lands must 


be privately owned?” 
“Only about. one-fifth “That's 
And three 


fourths of that 





Ur. Flood picks ou 





about 60,000 people. The other fourth 
is owned by about a half-million more 
people. And the rest of the 40,000,000 


people here in Brazil don’t own any 
land at all.” 
We figured it out later and found 


that there is enough land in Brazil so 
that every one of the 40,000,000 people 
could have more than forty acres of 
land each if it were evenly divided. 

In spite of the cheap land, cattle 
ranching is not so profitable appar- 
ently. Our high fares 
were an indication of what the freight 
on the long haul to Rio. 
the miles are 
are only one or two 
the 
the cattle 
miles 


Own passenger 
rates must be 


Distances are great, 


and there 


long, 
bear costs 
that 


hundreds of 


trains a day to 


short 
of it all. The result is 


are usually driven 


the trail along the road and the bee 
crop has to be grown once more—anq 
paid for again—in the fattening pas. 
tures adjacent to the packing plants 
in Sao Paulo. 

Ticks and the terrible berne fly take 
their heavy toll. There is a system of 
treatment and periodic rotation of the 
herd from one huge pasture into ay 
other that upsets the life cycle of the 
tick and some Moreoye; 


does good. 


the developing of tick immunities 
certain strains of the zebu cattle ay 
showing results but anybody knows 


that the cattle tick will knock a goo 
many dollars off of the value of 

ing land. “You'll learn a good deal mo; 
about ticks—from personal experienc 
—betore we get back from this tri 
warned Mr. Cox. “And you'll see a lo} 











on the hoot and the grass fat that has of other reasons why this is a real pio 
been put on in the home pastures in neer’s country. We're on our way to 
Goyas surrenders to the tropics and the frontier, you know.” 

| 

| 

| 


VOICE OF 


THE FARM 








Helping Unemployment 

To the Editor: I to heartily 
commend your two editorials, entitled, 
“World-Wide Responsibility” and ‘“Op- 
portunity for a Statesman.” It seems 
to me that you have made an excellent 
summary of things that could be done 
at the present time to help the situa- 
tion. The only suggestion that you ad- 
vanced to which I would take any ex- 
ception is the one regarding the speed- 
ing up of the federal building program. 
\Iv guess would be that by the time 
any speeding up is under way, we 
would be pretty well out of the present 
ditficulty, and that the effect, if any, 
would be to make good times still bet- 
ter. It seems to me that a better plan 
would be to have the projeets author- 
ized with the provision that they would 
be taken care of at any time that the 
general state of business falls below a 
certain level as reported by certain of 
the standard indices.—Reader, Min- 


nesota. 


wish 


Bring Back the Horses 
Editor: What is 
Would it not 
thousand horses or 


the cause 
of surplus? take about 
five hundred more 
to take the place of the tractors in the 
United States? It takes the production 


To the 


of about four average acres to feed 
ie horse, which would total about 
vo million acres. Do vou think, if we 
mers were using the production ot 

tw m Or ( feed horse and 


Me He 





Bie 





Ths aa tas 


A 


mules, there would be a surplus to 
flood the market? Hence, the ca 
of our surplus is modern machine 


Every time a farmer buys a tractor, he 
is putting one or two or more men out 
of work, buying gas and oil and put 
ting up a little more surplus grain to 
help depress the market. 

I admit that crops can be produce 
cheaper with mechanical power, but 
also lowers the already low price. Do 
we want a cheap country with 
third of the population unemployed 
and the government making huge ap- 
propriations to feed them?—Orvil De 
Camp, Dallas County, Iowa. 


Will History Repeat? 

To the Editor: Being a farmer and 
having lived some time in the cities in 
the past, I thought I wowld send you 
my views on farm relief, also the labo 
situation. Much is said on these sub 
jects yet little is actually done which 
brings relief to the situation. Mean 
while both domestic and international 
affairs of our government are growing 
The best way to get at the 
cause of these conditions is by 
paring our present with our past. and 
with the history of other nations. This 
that with the f 


t 


one- 





worse. 
com 


advancement of 
machinery comes the declining of em 
ployment and the increasing of crime 
It also shows that we.as a nation are 
declining in true brotherhood, unity o 


shows 


spirit, thus of less value as citize1 


People are becoming self-centered 
independent of each other and n 


than e\ 
Our 


st standard of brotherhood ex 


greedy for worldly goods 


before in their history. 
imoneg the 


nd laborers 


: } f 
poorer classes of fa 


Hardships build 


nd brotherhood. Historv shows m: 
cases where such conditions as 
of today have caused the downt 
the world’s greatest nations. Is 
chinery and the pleasure derived 
wealth worth this cost? Are w 
our own lusts going to tear dow 
which our forefathers sacrificed 
lives for? 


We can 
ol past 
part. We can not 
fellow 


expect to see the repe 


history if we fail to do 
hope to starve ¢ 
man without 


irninge against us. There is no | 


nation in the future 


oppress our 


or uS aS a 


continue as we are now going. If we 
build our brotherhood we will t 
strenethen ourselves, our nation 


Will remove all of the clouds from thé 


Clarent 


lowa 


orizon of our future. 


RBurdess. Decatur County, 


Against Hoover 


‘o the Editor Do vou knew 


bitter the farmers are again 
Hoover campaign? He sure is 

t farm relief. If we 
only voted for Al Smith, we might 


such a 


ug so is the 


have been in hole, but wil 


and remedy it next fall I gs 
can’t be worse. Any amount of farm 
ers going under this winter \ Has 
Been Republican and Wright ¢ ty 


Farmer. 
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Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


Baby beef prices in November were 
a little lower than in September and 
October, but about a dollar a hundred 
higher than during the summer. 

Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in November of 1930 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 87.2 cents a 
bushel on the Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years, it has re- 
quired.the value of 52.4 bushels of such 
corn to convert a calf weighing 400 
pounds the preceding January into a 
900-pound medium fat steer for the 
November market. Last January, a 
400-pound calf cost $41.20. The cost of 
a 900-pound fat steer, therefore, was 
about $86.89. The selling price was 


BABY BEEF 


$10.60 per hundred, or $95.40 per head 
in November of 1930. This leaves a 
profit of $8.51 per head. 

During the next two or three months 
we would not be surprised to see some 
break in cattle prices. We doubt if this 
break will be sufficient to cause our 
baby beef chart to show much of a loss. 
Nevertheless, we are expecting the sit- 
uation to be far better next summer 
than it will be this winter. It seems 
to us that the people who buy calves at 
present prices have a fairly good chance 
to make some money, provided they 
are able to buy sufficient corn to feed 
them out, at a price not in excess of 
65 cents a bushel. 


-CORN CHART 





Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in November averaged 
about $8.40 a hundred, or more than a 
dollar lower than in October. Of course, 
there is usually a considerable break 
in November, but this year the decline 
was much more severe than usual. In 
fact, the decline went so far in late 
November that it is probaole there will 
be very little further decline in De- 
cember, 

A price of $8.40 per hundred at Chi- 
cago in November is about equivalent 
to 60 cents for corn on Iowa farms. 
Corn on most Iowa farms in late No- 
vember was selling for just about this 
price, so farmers were not quite sure 
whether they were making money by 
feeding their corn to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn, fed into hogs marketed in No- 
vember of 1930, was 87.6 cents a bush- 
el. As a ten-year average, hogs have 
sold in the month of November at a 
price equivalent to 10.5 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 10.5 bushels of 87.6- 
cent corn gives a cost of $9.20 per hun- 
dred, or there was a loss of about 80 
cents per hundred in November, 1930. 

We are not so sure now as we have 
been that our chart will begin to show 


a profit in early 1931. The spring pig 
Crop of 1930 has proved to be some- 
What larger than we expected, and 
hogs have been fed to a heavier weight 
than we expected. Sooner or later, 
however, the exceedingly small corn 
Crop of 1930 is bound to have an effeet 
on the pounds of pork produced. Hog 


supplies are certain, therefore, to be 


baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


and Losses 


short during the greater part of 1931 
and a large part of 1932. We are ex- 
pecting our chart to begin to show a 
profit by Mareh or April of 1931. We 
still advise the men who have the capi- 
tal to do so, to buy both corn and gilts 
at present prices, with the idea of hav- 
ing a large crop of spring pigs on 
hand to market in the early fall of 1931. 
It would seem that there never was a 
safer time for a good hog man to ex- 
pand his hog breeding operations than 
during this present winter. Business 
conditions are almost certain to be 
greatly improved a year from now, 
and hog supplies are almost certain to 
be relatively short. 


Oiling Wagon Wheels 


It pays very much to keep wagon 
wheel felloes well oiled. If the tires 
are quite loose, it will be better to 
have them set before oiling. Oiling is 


fine to prevent tires from working 
loose, but not of much value in tight- 
ening them when loose. Where they 


are only slightly loose, it might be bet- 
ter to soak them in hot water first and 
then run them in hot oil. But. such 
tightening can not be counted on to last 
very long. If one has a special narrow 
ing the oil and running 
probably three quarts of 
ll be sufficient, but a gal- 
Any left over can 
into a tightly corked jug or 
lf-callon fruit jars 
saved for the next time. 


tro h for heat 
t \ eels in 
ed oil 


lon will be better. 


into 
rubbe1 nd 
I. W. D 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1917 1948 $919 1920 192) 


Loss Per 


$3.00 Loss Per Cwt. 


$4.00 Loss Per Cw1,- 


5.00 Los Per 
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1922 4%23 
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Plain or Sugar Cure 
ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS 


Insist on Old Hickory, the original 
and genuine Smoked Salt. If your 
dealer can’t supply you send us his 
name and a dollar, and we will ship 
you prepaid a 10 Ib. drum of Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt. 


Write for Sample and Valuable 
Booklet Ne. 1261 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
or GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


(Subsidiary Penna, Salt Mfg. Co.) 
Madison, Wis. 


Cure your own meats 
SAVE MONEY 
TIME&LABOR 


with 


SMOKED SALT 


Cure your own meats... The Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt curing method 
is the easiest and most dependable 
way. 
finest grade of salt actually smoked 
with genuine hickory 
cures and smokes at the same time... 


@ 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt is the 


smoke... It 


no smokehouse needed. 


In half the time and with half the 
labor you can cure your own meats 
..- getting an unequaled, 
genuine hickory 
distributed uniformly, clear thru te 
the bone... without the loss from 
smokehouse shrinkage and spoilage. 
A 10 Ib. drum of Old Hickory Smoked Salt 


will cure and smoke 133 Ibs. of meat..- 
thoroughly...clear thru to the bone«se« 


delicious, 
smoke flavor... 












{Pp FURS 
TIP BIGGS 


EARN BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME by 
| trapping or buying furs for Biggs. Ship one 
,- 4 We want a million furs— 
ds! 48 years’ square dealing with 
. Ship now! Furs hetd 
separate on request until you 

receive ourcheck. Your furs back 
=3 if not pleased. Write for 


Fur Price Lists 
Catalog FREE! 


Also A 7 Ti 
Gra 
a Tags, ete., weaete ee. 


"3647 Biggs Butlding 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 












Philadelphia, Pa., 
Kansas City, Mo, 









Branches at Dallas, Texas, 














fighest Prices for URS 


Checks Mailed /mmediately 
sy Shipping Tage 
HEAR THE WOLF HOWL 

Tune in on WCCO Mondays po Wednes- 

days, 5:55 P.M. for information on trap~ 


ping and fur 

ORTHWESTERN market prices. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MAIL SN 
Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc. \|COUS 

Mipneapolis, Minn. 2 

Send FREE Price List and Shipping Tags. 














Grind your whole crop: Roughage, 
hay, corn, wheat, other grain. Make 
better ground feed—at lowest cost 
| per ton. Use “Jay Bee” Cracker 
| Jack all-steel hammer mill. Any- 
| body with 10 or more head of stock 
| can afford one. Priced lower than 
| other mills nowhere near its equal. 
Operates with any farm tractor. 
Grinds every feed you raise. Nothing 
clogs or stops the Cracker Jack. 





the * 


tain, 


lasts longer. A “Jay 
onstration before you po ay 
save trouble and hundreds of do 
lars. Get your Cracker _ on 
Soild by your dealer. See 

for Can. Write for for 


Cut Feed Costs $3 a Head Per Month 
Make Your Crop Go 25% to 40% Farther 


INVESTIGATE 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
Prove to yourself, as over 
14,000 users have done, that 
‘Jay Bee” 
grinds more per 
costs less to operate and main- 
ives the least treubye, and 






grinds finer, 
. used, 


jem- 


“JAY BEE” 
Cuncines Jack 


‘west Priced 


St., Utica, N. Y. quunme bessaennaee 


Gain or } 
oss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer feeds | Sedberry Ine Hi ory : 
his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. io B. — 48 ck 
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RILY I think that home 


hristmas gifts ar not sat- 


2 } ! 1 io 
wiacto not so much pecause they 


are ) ell made but because they 
al ) irefully chosen to suit the in- 
dividual You know how that goes. 
One starts off on a Christmas pillow 
making tangent and .he members of 


the family find themselves the recip- 
ients of ‘a deluge of patchwork pillows, 
regardle of suitability to individuals. 
Or perliaps it’s 
baskets, fruit 

There is a place on every Christmas 
home-made gift, if it is 


well made. For 


scrapbooks or waste 


cakes or candy. 
tree for the 
well chosen and then 
instance, there’s that idea of 
serapbooks tor Christmas tho 
the idea is old, the gift always seems 
acceptable. I believe I could give each 
member of my family a scrapbook each 
and each book would be accepta- 
ble as a gift. The scrapbook for baby, 
I'd make of a dull paper cam- 
bric, or a plain glazed chintz. If my 
pocketbook couldn't afford the cam- 
bric, (d make it of a roll of brown 
wrapping paper that could be pur- 
chased at a hardware 01 
A bottle of paste, and a 

scissors along with a stack of pictures 
baby's 


worn-out 
Even 


year 


green 


drug store. 


pair of blunt 


to be cut out, would accompany 
scrapbook gift. 


Sister’s scrapbook T would do in col- 


ors to match her room, making the 
book cover of a printed gingham or 
cretonne and using plain hinges and 
corners. This could be made with 


loose leaf fillers—the portfolio type of 
book-——-and could be used for mounting 
clippings, the sort that 
hobby with all high school girls 


seem to be a 


Scrapbook for Father 


™ather’s book could contain several 
serial articlos, clipped and mounted in 
special folders. Or, it could contain 
some of the valuable farm information 
in which he seems to be especially in 

One year [ made father’s 
the size that holds a package 


manilla 


terested. 
book of 
envelopes, 


of uniform. sized 


the envelopes to be used for various 


clippings 

{if mother’s hobby happens to be 
home-furnishing articles her book 
could be made to hold clippings of 
this sor {ff her mind runs to-new 
foods f he kitchen, then there are 
some plendid recipes that can be 
clipped trom current magazines, care 
fully indexed and mounted in the loose 
leaf type of portfolio 

The ire so many gifts that can be 
made that are really useful. They may 
seem almost too practical to give to 
one as a gift—but thev're not. How 
about bars of home-made soap (if one 
happens to have an especially nice 
recipe), wrapped in tissue paper and 


stmas”? 


fruit, 


stamped with a “Merry Ch 


Usually one thinks of jars of 


jams or jellies in connection with the 
distant city relative or friend, but had 
you though of making a_ specific 
“batch” of marmalade of imported fla- 
vors for the country cousin? So tew 
country people make citrus fruit mar- 


malade. It is truly delicious and as 


foreign to the country table as are the 


preserves to the city table 


The “Tied and Dyed” Gift 


berry 


A friend of mine gave a friend of 
hers a bridge table set made from 
flour sacks. She hemmed them very 


neatly, then she basted a narrow tuck 
three inches in from the hem all the 
way around the cloth. The tuck was 
one-fourth of an inch deep. This she 


overcast with heavy cord threaded 
thru a darning needle, drawing the 
cord very tight. Then the lunch cloth 


was dipped in a soft blue dye bath, the 
color made fast, and finally the over- 
cast tuck was ripped out. The result 
was a lovely soft blue cloth with a del- 
icate white feathery border all the 
way around the edge. 

One year she dyed the flour sacks, 
then raveled the edges to a_ fringe 
from one-half to an inch in depth. 





< 





The Home-Made Christmas Gift 











Threads of contrasting color were 
drawn in from the edge a little way, 
making an attrac ive border. 

Hot pan lifters have a prosaic sound 
but, done in gay prints, checked ging- 
hams or even oilcloth, they add a fes- 
tive note to the Christmas tree and 
later a helpful note to the kitchen. 

Just as prosaic sounding for Christ- 
mas gifts are dish rags and yet who 
wouldn't revel in a dozen such— 
bleached and nicely hemmed? Worn 
bath towels are nice for this, as are 
flour Even new unbleached 
muslin works up nicely for this after 
it has been laundered a time or two. 
One year my little niece crocheted 
wash cloths out of “tidy cotton.”. They 
weren’t so inexpensive when they 
were finished, but they were the nic- 
est cloths that [ have had and 


thoughtful gift for a little girl 


sacks. 


ever 
such a 
to give. 
Crochet Work for the Kiddies 
If there are small folks in the family 


who are in need of caps and hats, and 
if you're handy with the crochet nee- 


dle and yarn, do crochet one of the 
charming little berets that you see 
this vear on tots of every size. Be 
sure, before you begin, that you get 


the head size of the youngster for 
whom you are making the beret and if 
you can, plan to go to the art depart- 
ment how they are made. 
Usually directions for crocheting come 
with the yarn. [ saw one of those love 
ly blue brushed wool caps duplicated 
for less than a dollar. A duplicate cap 


to see just 


at-the department store cost $2.98. In- 
cidentally, doing berets 
for the children in the family, why not 
make a scarf out of some of the soit- 


while you're 


colored, striped wool challis that are 
being introduced over the dry goods 
counter? Buy the scarf first, then 


match one of the stripes in yarn and 
see what an attractive winter outfit 
can be made at very small cost. 

If you want to do something very 
especially nice for some one and 
haven't the cash to invest, but do have 
an overflowing scrap bag, piece one of 
the very lovely hit and miss quilt tops. 
Be sure that you fast colors, and 
send along enough of one of 
the matching prints to bind the quilt if 
you think it. necessary. I know that a 
quilt top involves a_ tremendous 
amount of work, especially if it is of 
intricate 
ceptable gift and such a lovely one. 

Of course, 
pound fruit 
boxes of home-made candies, 


use 


scraps 


design, but it’s such an ac- 


there are always the 
cakes, and the Christmas 
that. car- 
If this hap- 
hunt 
recipe. Do re- 


rv the Christmas message. 
pens to be vour specialty, then 
for some new choice 
member, tho, that. the candy for the 
children will be more acceptable if not 
too rich. 

The value of Christmas ean 
never be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. The thought that goes with 
the gift and the suitability of the gift 
to the individual are the deciding fac- 
tors to its success. 

Editor’s Note: If you'd like special 
help with some of the Christmas gift 


gifts 





oi 


d ingame back again 
for all little children 
dly toy family. 

Flop-Flop Cuddly, the 
eyes and his floppy 


who have 
rhere’s 
ears. 


barnyard 


Sweet Timothy the dog, Peter 


adorable calico duck. L. A. Phunt 


that you order. 


cloth or felt. 
same fabric as the other two. 


lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Lowa. 








THE FARMYARD CUDDLYS 
those lovable Cuddlys, with 


learned to love 


dachshund, 
Then ther 
donkey who can go to sleep standing 
regal King Cock-a-doo Cuddly, who is 


If you're familiar with the Cuddly 
came Bruno the bear, Croaker the frog and the Cuddly eat. Then came 
Rabbit 
Spangler 
clown and Old Cap Camel left the circus to come and join the Cuddly 
family next, and now the new farmyard triplets have been added. 
the children will love Flop-Flop, Old Theodore and King Cock-a-doo, and 
make them feel at home with the other members of the Cuddly family. 

The three farmyard Cuddly patterns will be sent to you for 6 cents in 
coin or stamps, or if you'd like patterns of any of the other members of 
the Cuddly family, send us an additional 2-cent 


Flop-Flop and Theodore may be made from gray outing flannel, oil- 
King Cock-a-dloo should be made of a brighter color in the 


Address your letter to the Cuddly Toy Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and 





greetings 


Christmas 
members of the Cud- 


with his mournful button 
old Theodore Cuddly, the 
up. And last but not least, there's 
“cock of the walk” and king of the 


s shaggy 
family you'll remember that first 


Cuddly and 
the elephant, Jo 


Calico Quacker, the 
Kay the 


I hope 


stamp for each pattern 




















suggestions in the above article 


complete book 
“tied and dyed” 


binding directic 


ideas or recipes, 


to the Homemaking 
Christmas Editor, Wallaces’ F 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Mo 


lowa, enclosing a 2-cent stamp 


Glassware Invades Kitchen 
LASS kitchen ware is becoming 4 
popular substitute for metal ana 


wood. Cooking vessels, dish pans, roll- 
ing pins, and other useful articles 
made of glass have been found to 


have many advantages over the old 
time utensils. 
Foods cooked in glass are usiuall 


served piping hot since they may be 
carried directly from the stove to the 


table. The glass pieces not only look 
attractive but they save the house. 
wife’s time, eliminating the work of 
transferring foods from one dish to 
another. 

Glass utensils have the added advan 


tage of being easy to scrape and 
Scouring is seldom necessary. If food 


sticks to the surface, they need only 
for a while. in hot, 


washed in the same way 


to be soaked 
water, then 
as the rest of the table dishes 


soapy 


Light As a Feather 
your 


A RE 
“light feather league?” Are 


your muffins possessed of tunnels big 
enough for a subway train to crawl 
thru? Do your corn cakes make the 


biscuits eligible for 


as a 


male element shout with joy-——or do 
all of your baking efforts fall flat, 
literally and actually? 

Cheer up! At Iowa State College 


girls in experimental cooking classes 
have been doing some work 
should cause your batters and doughs 
to arise and shine. 

Choose your own 
prefer try 


which 


batter but if 
this recipe for muffins 


2 cups flour 


2 tablespoons sugar 

1 cup milk 

1 egg 

? tablespoor melted fat 
teaspoor bakin powder 

be teaspoor alt 


The number of strokes whi 
determined the peaks to which 
A total of 25 to 30 
the number of times a b 
beaten) 

number to 
tunnels. Less 
five made a poorly 
thirty-fi 


used 
the muffins arose. 
strokes ( 
was selected 


Was stirred o1 


as the right use \ 
than thirty produced 
than twenty 
dough. 


than 


thick, soggy, heavy doug uf 


More 
duced a 
Was dry and unpalatable. 

And now for biscuits. Good beate 


biscuits are within the cooking ab 


of any woman—if she knows lh ) 
make them. This recipe is 
the experimental classes: 

22, cups fleur 

4 tablespoo fat 

1 cup mil 

{ teaspoons bak r powder 


» teaspoon salt 

Sift the 
Add the fat salt. 
ingredients are similar to cornmeal 
in texture. This is done with eithe! 
two knives or a knife and a 


and 
and 


baking 
and 


powder 
Mix unt 


fork. Ol 


use your fingers if you wish. Don 
mix until the fat. is melted and ¢he 
mixture is oily and compact. Form 

pour 


a cavity in the flour mixture and | 
in the milk stirring with a fork (which 
gives a lighter product than a spoon! 
Stir not more than twenty-tyve 
strokes. Biscuits are best whet 
lightly kneaded. Add the liquid only 
after fat and flour are well mixed f0! 
the dough must not be handled more 


than necessary. Do not knead the 
dough when rolling it. Beatell 
biscuits should not have a runny te® 


ture when dropped on the pan. Bak- 
ing temperatures which were best fF 
biscuits were 435-450 degrees [0 
twelve to fifteen minutes. A_ hotter 
oven will brown too quickly. 

For waffles fifty strokes are all 
right, but for griddle cakes thir” 
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five to forty strokes seem better. A 
waffle batter may have more eggs 
than a griddle cake, but should be 
thicker in consistency than a griddle 
cake batter. 

A cake, such as a plain butter cake, 
may be beaten 150 strokes. However, 
jf you are one of those people who 
like to beat and beat—purchase a 
phosphate baking powder. This kind 
may be added last and the cake will 
not suffer if the powder is not beaten 
in. Generally speaking, bedting but- 
ter and sugar and eggs together be- 
fore adding the other ingredients pro- 
duces a better cake. Too much fat 
results in a soggy cake. Increasing 
the sugar may increase the number of 
strokes necessary, but an over-mixed 
cake will have a soggy smooth crust. 
Do not over-grease your cake tins or 
ridges will form around the cake. 
Chocolate cake is improved by in- 
creasing fat and sugar of a white cake 
recipe, but when increased in a white 
cake the amount of liquid is generally 
decreased. 

Bread flour is best to use for fruit 
cakes since it. does not dry out as 
quickly as pastry flour does.—M. M. 


The Rainy Day Book 


HE rainy day book was a Christ- 

mas gift to Charles from his Aunt 
Lula. It is made from a good sized 
notebook with firm, heavy paper 
leaves. The back is reinforced with 
cardboard and the book is covered 
with a gay print in oiled chintz. On 
the right hand page thruout the book 
are pasted envelopes of good size. The 
front sides of the envelopes are pasted 
flat to the pages so that the flap side 
is out and can be opened. Hach envel- 
ope contains something interesting to 
do, to make or to read. Included are 
puzzles, stories, comic strips, direc- 
tions for playing games, instructions 
for making such things as sailboats, 
doll clothes, salt beads, a tin can tele- 
phone, ete. 

One rule that has been rigidly en- 
forced concerning the use of the rainy 
day book is that the contents of but 
one envelope are to be taken out at 
one time. All pieces have to be re- 
placed before a new envelope can be 
opened. In this way the parts of a 
game or a puzzle or a pattern are al- 
ways kept together and none are lost 
to spoil the fun for the next time. 

As time has gone on since the book 
first came to Charles the other chil- 
dren have come to share in it. They 
have all learned to watch for things 
in papers and magazines and for 
things that they hear which can be 
added to the collection. New envel- 
opes are added as needed and many 
surprises are found when some one 
other than the one who has made the 
addition, takes down the book. It be- 
gins to look as if Charles, Brother, Sis- 
ter and Company would have to get 
out a second volume of the rainy day 
book for the old one is now so full that 
its fat sides are fairly bulging. 

Almost any boy or girl can have a 
lot of fun on a shut-in day making a 
rainy day book. And a rainy day book 
does make a nice Christmas gift or a 
remembrance for a friend who is shut 
in at home or in the hospital.—F. H. 


Pillow Fights Taboo 

ILLOW fights at bedtime are 

frowned upon by the child guid- 
ance department at the New York 
State college of home economics at 
Cornell University. A regular bed- 
time every night and a quiet hour be- 
fore are habits that should be started 
early to prevent difficulties in chil- 
dren’s rest and sleep. 

Half an hour of quiet play before a 
Simple evening meal, a pleasant and 
social supper which never is allowed 
to become noisy or hilarious, followed 
by a story hour or simple, quiet play, 
is the schedule recommended. The 
Play or stories may lead naturally to 
bedtime if the dolls are put to bed, toy 
animals in barns, and all the child’s 
Surroundings prepared for the night. 

The proper bedtime depends upon 
the age and strength of the child. Hav- 
ing decided on the hour parents should 
hold to it. if children know they can 
Put off bedtime by delaying or teas- 


ing to stay up longer, they will do it. 
When parents take it as a matter of 
course that children will retire at the 
appointed hour without any fuss, the 
children will usually respond in the 
right way. 

Excitement, either in play or stories, 
noisy play, and arguments about going 
to bed, make it hard for children to 
settle down for the night. If the 
day’s activities stop gradually, they 
will get into the mood for sleep and 
bedtime will be the natural and peace- 
ful close of the day. 

Guests at supper or in the evening 
should make no difference whatever in 
the bedtime schedule. Children who 
have established this habit will not 
expect anything else. 


Everybody’s Say So 





AST year just after the Christmas 
~ holidays the following letter came | 
to my desk. It’s another of those let- | 


ters that makes one sit. up and think | 


a bit after they’ve read it. You may | 
not like it—most certainly your men 
folks won't. 
imagine, just what kind of a Christ- | 


Make it 


Taste it! 
Compare! 


We'll all be wondering, || kK 


mas Satisfied Subscriber will have} an 


this year. 
wishing her a merrier one than she} 
had last. year, and hope that this year | 
she will have forgotten last year’s ex- | 
perience and radiate enough Christ- | 
mas spirit to make it contagious in her | 
family. | 
Dear Editor: The Christmas 
holiday has just passed and, as 
always, you stress the Christmas 
idea to the limit. That’s all right, 
because it’s an editor’s business, 
but I'd like to ask you who keeps 
the Christmas spirit alive? } 
I am an only girl in a big family 
of boys, and as I look back over 


the past years, I can see my moth- | 


er and myself working, planning, 

skimping and saving every penny | 
for Christmas time. We always 
somehow managed to get each one | 
in our family some sort of a | 
Christmas present. Then Christ- | 
mas day we cooked all day long 


that the family might feast them- | 


selves. Did they appreciate it? 

No, not even enough to offer to 

wash the dishes after the dinner. 

They didn’t think enough about 

Christmas to get us even a hand- 

kerchief. They just took it for 

granted that it is the duty of the 

“women folks” to make Christmas 

pleasant for the men. 

Our family isn’t an exception— 
it’s the rule. I know oodles just 
like it. I always thought my hus- 
band would be more thoughtful 
but I was fooled. For a few Christ- 
mas days he did remember to try 
and make my Christmas pleasant, 
but pretty soon he was just like 
all men, thoughtless and heedless 
of the real meaning of Christmas. 

Mother and I have always 
earned our own money for Christ- 
mas shopping, but this Christmas 
has caused us to rebel. Next. year 
we aren’t even going to recognize 
the day. If there is any Christmas 
in our homes the men folks will | 
see to it. We aren’t even going to 
cook a single special dish or get 
out the tree decorations. All thru 
December when Christmas is men- 
tioned, we are going to be com- 
pletely silent. If the male mem- 
bers of this clan don’t do the 
planning there will be no planning. 

Outside of a few editors and 
ministers, the work of keeping the 
Christmas spirit alive rests on the 
women of this world. Here’s hop- 
ing that. some time the men will 
wake up and let the breath of ' 
Christmas spirit and the holy 
peace of the Christ Child rest in 
their hearts. 

These are just a few of my views 
that I hope will help a few of our 
men folks to wake up.—A Satis- 
fied Subscriber. 

There isn’t much to say in answer 
to a letter of this sort, is there? But 
perhaps reading the letter will make 
us appreciate the Christmas spirit in 
our own family group and hope for a 
better Christmas for the writer this 
year.—E, B. 





I'm sure we'll all join in| f 





See what a difference 


‘Calumet’s D 





ist ACTION 2nd ACTION 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet’ s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
inake it vise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and w.ster ina 
glass, jou can see clearly how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
Spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and vemove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met's first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stave. Ina 
moment, @ second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’ s second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’ s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


ouble-Action makes 


Wan proof? Want to know why Calumet is the 
most popular baking powder in the world? . . . the 
favorite haking powder of millions of women? 

Just make a Calu cake—you'll see! You'll see 
the diference Clumet's Double-Action makes. New 
delicacy of texture ! Extra tenderness ! Superb flavor! 

Calumet brings this extraordinary success to bak 
ing because it acts twice—not just once! The first action, 
which.begins in the mixing bowl, starts the leaven- 
ing. Then, in the oven, a second action begins. It con- 
tinues the leavening. Up!...upl!... it keeps raising 
the batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, muffins, 
quick breads bake beautifully, even though you may 
not be able to. regulate your oven temperature 
with utmost accuracy. 

All baking powders are required by law to be made 
of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all are alike 
in their action nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give equally fine results in baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right proportions to pro- 
duce perfect leavening action—Double-Actien! 

Try Calumet. Try it confidently—even if you're a 
beginner you'll have marvelous luck. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion and 
should be followed for best results—a splendid 
economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
leavening action makes possible . . . Get the wonder- 
ful new Calumet Baking Book. Mail coupon NOW. 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1930. @. F. cone. 





FREE 
NEW 
CALUMET | 
BAKING | 
BOOK 






MARION JANE PARKER }—W.P.-12-30 
c/o Calumet Baking Powder Company, CInc.) 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 








Street - 


State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 





City 
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2 A eofiee luxury 
2 that is 
£ ECONOMY 


There is double satisfaction in indulg- 
ing yourself in a food luxury—and at the 
same time saving money. 


That is what you do when you drink 
Chocolate Cream Coffee. A wonderfully 
fine blend, its full, mellow flavor is a real 
delight. Yet, its full-roasting gives more 
coffee, less moisture, to every pound. 
You should get as many as sixty cups to 
the pound, 





A famous blend for thirty years, Choc- 
olate Cream Coffee is now selling for the 
lowest price in years. Here is your op- 
portunity to know the hearty enjoy- 
ment of extra-good coffee. 


it 











The WOOD CORE Wall Board 


Has Many Uses 


In oe to its many advantages 
as a wall lining, Compo-Board is 
used for making shelving, cabinets, 
dog houses, partitions, bins, etc. 
It is light, easy to saw, easy to work 
with....yet surprisingly strong....will 
not warp, buckle or shrink....resists 
dampness, cold, heat and fire. 
Choice of red or tan color. Costs no 
more than ordinary wall board. 

Be sure you get genuine Compo- 
Board with the redwood core. @ It 
has been accepted for 38 years as 
the best wall board. Ask your 
dealer or write for the Compo-Board 
“Brief Case’ with free sample. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
4418 Lyndale Ave. No., 
Minneapolis, Mine. 
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—As Automobile or 
Electrical Mechanto 

Increased demand pa for 
trained mechanics and electri- 
cians, GOOD PAY! Pleasant] 
work! Big opportunity to ad- 
vance, or get in business for {kh “Ss 
yourself! We Train You in 60 to 90 Days for a Good 

y Job. Practical training, Competent instructors 
Tovls take place of books. 20 years’ suc ate SS training 
students, le find positions for our gradua' 

Also Complete Aviation Courses in our "Gorern- 
ment Spproved Fiying and Ground School BS 

REE Catalog contains full information. Write 
today, stating age 
LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
266 Automotive Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Saul of Tarsus 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 14, 1930. Acts, 22:3-15.) 

“IT am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cili- 
cia, but brought up in this city, at the 
feet of Gamaliel, instructed according 
to the strict manner of the law of our 
fathers, being zealous for God, even as 
ye all are this day: (4) and I perse- 
cuted this Way unto the death, binding 
and delivering into prison both men 
and women. (5) As also the high priest 
doth bear me witness, and all the es- 
tate of the elders: from whom also I 
received letters unto the brethren, and 
journeyed to Damascus to bring them 
also that were there in bonds to Jeru- 
salem to be punished. (6) And it 
came to pass, that, as I made my jour- 
ney, and drew nigh unto Damascus, 
about noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about me. 
(7) And I fell unto the ground, and 
heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? (8) 
And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. (9) 
And they that were with me beheld 
indeed the light, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me. (10) 
And I said, What shall I do, Lord? 
And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and 
go into Damascus; and there it shall 
be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. (11) And 
when I could not see for the glory of 
that light, being led by the hand of 
them that were with me, I came into 
Damascus. (12) And one Ananias, a 
devout man according to the law, well 
reported of by all the Jews that dwelt 
there, (13) came unto me, and stand- 
ing by me said unto me, Brother Saul, 
receive thy sight. And in that very 
hour I looked up on him. (14) And he 
said, The God of our fathers hath ap- 
pointed thee to know his will, and to 
see the Righteous One, and to hear a 
voice from his mouth. (15) For thou 
shalt be a witness for him unto all men 
of what thou hast seen and heard.” 


On his third missionary journey, 
Paul finally reaches Jerusalem, Cer- 
tain Asiatic Jews, finding Paul in the 
temple, stir up the people against him 
on the charge that he had defiled the 
temple by bringing into it Greeks. 
News of this comes to the chief captain 
of the Roman saldiers, who rescues 
him from the mob. Paul, having ad- 
dressed in Greek, Claudius Lysias, the 
commander in charge of the Roman 
soldiers in the tower of Antonio, which 
overlooked the temple and hav- 
ing received permission from him to 
address the mob, begins to speak to 
them in the Hebrew language. This 
seems to quiet them, and they listen to 
what he has to say up to a certain 
point. He makes what he himself calls 
his “defense.” In this, he tells them 
of his birth and education, of his per- 
secutions of the Christians, of his con- 
version and of his mission. His whole 
defense leads up to this mission: to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. To 
realize the importance of it, we must 
go back a ways: 

The twelve disciples 
pointed were all 
taken from the ranks of 
people, and none of them were espe- 
cially educated men, None of them 
had come in contact with the outside 
world except so far as they met with 
Roman soldiers and officials. Being 
Jews, they had the language of the 
Jews, altho most of them spoke Greek, 
then a common language in Judea. 
They had naturally the prejudices of 
the Jews, the prevalent Jewish idea as 
to the Messiah’s kingdom, which not 
all the plain and direct teachings of 
Jesus up to the moment of His ascen- 
sion were able entirely to remove. All 
this fitted them, after they had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, to be apostles 
and missionaries to the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, but did not qualify them for 
the great work of the spread of the 
gospel to the foreign nations. 

Peter was always the apostle to the 
Jews. James was ever a devout ob- 


courts, 


originally ap- 
They were 
the common 


Jews, 


server of all the ceremonial obsery. 
ances of the Jewish religion. John, 
gifted with the largest spiritual ip. 
sight, was essentially Jewish in his 
cast of thought, as appears quite dis. 
tinctly from his last work, the Book 
of Revelation. A thirteenth apostle 
was needed, a man with Greek culture, 
Roman citizenship, and thoro educa- 
tion in Greek and Roman literature, 
and a philosopher as well; a profound 
student of the Hebrew theology, and at 
the same time with a breadth of intelli. 
gence and understanding that would 
enable him to be in touch with all that 
was best in Greek and Roman thought 
as well as the Jewish, and who thus 
could lay broad and deep the founda. 
tions of a universal religion. 

Such a man was Saul of Tarsus, a 
Jew, a Roman citizen by birth, with all 
the advantages in his youth of the 
noted schools of Tarsus, educated at 
Jerusalem by Gamaliel, its most re. 
nowned teacher, and a man thoroly 
sincere in his devotion to the Jewish 
religion. While Saul, or Paul, as he 
was afterwards called, pronounced him. 
self the chief of sinners, yet he could 
protest that up to his conversion, as 
well as afterwards, he had lived “in all 
good conscience,” that he was perfectly 
sincere and honest in all that he did. 

The present lesson describes the re- 
markable and supernatural conversion 
of this supremely gifted man, who, in 
all his wrongdoings, was thoroly hon- 
est and sincere. Three times is the 
story told by Luke, the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Once in a direct 
narrative (Acts, 9:1-18); second in 
the report of Paul’s Hebrew speech on 
the stairs (Acts, 21:27-40), and once 
in his report of Paul’s speech to Agrip- 
pa. Modern critics have found what 
they consider to be grave contradic- 
tions in these three accounts, but it is 
evident that Luke himself saw no con- 
tradiction, else we should not have the 
present record. 

They all agree that Paul’s conver: 
sion occurred at Damascus, then the 
most beautiful city of the east, an irri- 
gated plain surrounded by a desert of 
burning sands, as it had been since the 
days of Abraham. They agree that it 
occurred in broad daylight, and Paul, 
in his two discourses, describes it as 
being at midday, when the sun sent 
down his brightest beams on the burn- 
ing sands. 

They all agree that from this light 
came a voice: “Saul, Saul, why perse 
cutest thou me?” and that he an- 
swered: “Who art thou, Lord?” The 
term, “Lord,” used by Paul, indicates 
clearly that he regarded it as a mani- 
festation of the Divine. They all agree 
that the voice replied; “I am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom _ thou _persecutest.” 
They substantially agree that by the 
brightness of the light, Paul was blind- 
ed for a season, that after he was 
raised from the earth, his companions 
led him to Damascus; and, further, 
that one of the disciples (a Jewish 
Christian before his conversion, a de- 
vout man, well thought of by the Jews 
afterwards a Christian and now a be- 
liever) came to him and laid his hands 
on him, that he might receive his sight 
and be filled with the Holy Ghost, al 
ter which Paul was baptized and 
structed as to his mission. That Paul 
himself believed that Jesus had person: 
ally appeared to him is evident from 
the subsequent course of his life, and 
from his clear and direct teachings. 
When the Jewish Christians, long years 
afterwards, endeavored to place him 
below the other apostles, he defended 
himself and his authority by the asser 
tion that he had seen Jesus himself; 
that in due time the resurrected Lord 
appeared unto him also: “And last 0! 
all, as to a child untimely born, he a 
peared unto me also”; that his com 
mission to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles was from Jesus personally, 
and was quite as clear and distinct 
and authoritative as the commissions 
given to any of the apostles, and that 
he was no whit behind the chiefest of 
them. 

It is evident from the entire course 
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of his life afterwards that this intense, 
ardent persecutor of Christians, this 
trusted ambassador of the sanhedrin, 
this man who was rising to the very 
front rank of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities in Jerusalem, turned completely 
around and began there at Damascus to 
preach Jesus of Nazareth as the Savior 
of all men. So great was his reputation 
as a persecutor that Ananias, when told 
in a vision from the Lord to go to him, 
at first hesitated to go near to him, say- 
ing: “Lord, I have heard from many of 
this man, how much evil he did to thy 
saints at Jerusalem: and here he hath 
authority from the chief priests to bind 
all that call upon thy name.” (Acts, 
9:13-15.) Three years or more after- 
wards, when he went to Jerusalem, the 
Jewish Christians there were afraid of 
him until Barnabas, who, like Paul, 
was born in a foreign country, took 
him by the hand and said, in sub- 
stance, to James and the rest: This 
man Paul is all right. 

The crowd evidently listened to Paul 
until he said that while he was in the 
trance the Lord had told him to go and 
preach to the hated Gentiles. That was 
too much, and the crowd again became 
a mob, and in its frenzied rage doubt- 
less would have made short work of 
Paul, if the Roman captain had not act- 
ed promptly, having his soldiers sieze 
him and take him into the castle. This 
captain, of course, understood Greek, 
but probably did not know enough of 
Hebrew to follow what Paul had been 
saying, or to understand what the 
trouble was about. To discover this, 
he determined to submit Paul to the 
torture of scourging, for the purpose 
of inducing him to tell the truth and 
confess the crimes of which he was 
supposed to be guilty. 


Evidently Paul submitted with the 
best grace possible, and said nothing 
until he had been tied up, but then he 
asked a question, which stopped the 
proceedings in short order: “Is it law- 
ful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman, and uncondemned?” The Ro- 
mans were proud of their citizenship, 
and Roman law protected Roman citi- 
zens in a very thoro manner. One of 
these laws provided that if any magis- 
trate should chastise or condemn a 
free Roman citizen without giving that 
citizen an opportunity to speak for 
himself, and without thoroly consider- 
ing the merits of the charge against 
him, the magistrate would be liable to 
sentence by the people. Evidently, 
when Paul intimated to the centurion 
in charge that he was a Roman citizen, 
this centurion suspended operations 
and went to the chief captain. The 
captain came at once and asked Paul 
whether he was in fact a Roman. Paul 
replied that he was. This seemed very 
astonishing to the captain, who had 
evidently looked upon Paul as a com- 
mon sort of fellow. He had bought his 
own citizenship, and, as he said, had 
paid a great sum for it. When Paul 
replied that he was born a Roman, the 
captain raised no further question, but 
saw at once that this was a matter 
which must be looked into very fully 
before he became a party to any pun- 
ishment. He therefore released him the 
next day, but brought him before the 
chief priests and council to consider 
the matter fully. 

The significant thought of the lesson 
is that while Jesus has ascended on 
high and become our Intercessor in the 
heavenly place, He none the less, but 
for that very reason all the more, di- 
rects, guides and controls His servants 
on their mission of making disciples of 
all nations. The effect of Paul’s con- 
version, wrought by the direct appear- 
ance to him of the risen Lord, changed 
the entire course of the Christian 
church. Thru his broad education in 
both classic and Jewish lines, he was 
able to carry into the Christian church 
all that was sound in Jewish theology. 
He was able to demonstrate that Chris- 
tianity was indeed a world-wide reli- 
gion, that a man did not need to be a 
Jew in order to be a Christian, that he 
did not need to observe the special 
forms of Jewish worship, nor to follow 
their modes of life to be a true child 
of God. He has given the Christian 
world its theology, and has shown, as 
none of the other apostles were able 
to show, how to be in the Word and 
not in the world. 
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Tre time Pa was 
away the county agent 
telephoned to us that 
hogs were up 25 cents a 
hundred. Ma said now 
what are we going to 
do? We can load them 
on the truck and get 
| said. 


"But our old white sow got 
mad and chased me out 
of the pen and | said may- 
be we'd better get Mr. 
Brown to help us. So Mom 
telephoned him and by 
him helping a little | got 
the hogs hauled to town. 
Pa said that he guessed 
the extra profit we made 
on our hogs would pay 
for our telephone quite a 
while and that a good 
boy and a_ telephone 
equalled a man any day." 


them to town, 
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Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 

Floyd County, Nov. 2 
dition of livestock is very 
ty-eight cents is paid for oats and 48 
to 50 cents for corn, which is of a very 


23—General con- 
good. Twen- 


good quality. A bushel of this year’s 
corn will equal one and one-half bush- 
els of the corn of two years ago. Prime 
lambs $6.50—cheapest for sixteen 
years.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Marion County, Nov. 24—The weath- 
er here has been consistently fair. 
Corn husking has progressed very nice- 
ly, and ten days more of fair weather 
will allow nearly all farmers to finish 
husking. Nearly half the farmers are 
thru husking at this date. Corn is mov- 
ing slow locally at 55 to 65 cents de 
livered. Many feeders are laying in 
six months’ to a year’s supply. Rye 
and wheat seedings look fine. Lambs 
$6 to $7, spring 
chickens 14 cents for 5 pounds and up. 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southern—Appanoose County, No. 24 
—Has been colder the last few days. 
Had a good rain November 19. Some 
fall plowing being done. Corn husking 
is almost done. Corn is selling at 75 to 
90 cents. Yield is very uneven. Stock 
is on feed, as pastures are bare. The 
weather has been ideal for doing up 
the fall work. The ground has frozen 
but a few times. It is snowing today.— 
E. A. Suckow. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Nov. 
24—-The weather has been rather 
windy, but otherwise not so bad. We 
had a touch of snow last night. Hope 
we don’t zet any more this winter. 
Timothy seed is up around $3.25 per 
bushel. Some mowed hay threshed re- 
cently. Eggs 30 cents in some places, 
cream 30 cents, corn 75 cents.—Pearl 
D. Souder. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 24— 
Corn husking finished except in a few 
scattered fields. We have had an ideal 
fall for picking. The vield is slightly 
above the early predictions. No new 
corn moving. Some cholera reported in 
the county, and a great deal of flu 
and “mixed infection.” Considerable 
fall plowing has been done, also fenc- 
ing and repair work. Local prices 
continue to tumble except on eggs, 
which are 27 to 34 cents.—Fred Sche- 
pers. 

Eastern—Jones County, Nov. 25 
With the exception of a little here and 
there the corn is all husked. Shred- 
ding was completed last week. The 
rise of the market the past few days 
has resulted in heavy shipments of 
cattle and hogs. Many farmers are 
starting to cut their next summer's 
supply of wood. Not much poultry 
moving. The market for geese and 
ducks is especially low. Eggs, which 
are unusually scarce for this time of 
year, bring from 32 to 35 cents. Cream 
at local stations 32 cents. We are ex- 
periencing our first snowstorm, which 
means all livestock must go in shel- 
ter.—Jessie G. Koch. 

ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Nov. 
24—Nice fall weather. Wheat growing. 
Everybody discouraged, as might be 
expected. Farmers feel that they are 
being robbed by the millionaire class, 
Unless some relief is given, a revolu- 
tion will begin.—xX. Y. Z. 

Southern—Alexander County, Nov. 
24—Another new crop talked about is 
a. hatchery for bass fish. Goose and 
duck hunting fine. It is chilly, with 
frost at night and sunshiny days. Our 
stock plant is doing well. Hogs, beeves 
and sheep are bringing good prices. 
Stock is coming from Kentucky, Mis- 


eggs 28 to 36 cents, 





souri and Tennessee. Corn is being 
gathered.—Julia O’Shea. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Nox 
—Real fall weather. Still dry. Lots o 
wells dry. Some towns nearby are out 
of water. A few are shucking corn v¢ 
A few sales; prices fair. Wheat looks 
fair. Hardly any clover left. Mo 
cornstalks plowed under this fall t! 
ever before. Lots of plows going. Hoes 
are $8 for top, corn 60 cents, cream 29 
cents, eggs 35 cents.—Elmer Varne 
NEBRASKA 
Northeastern—Knox County, Noy. 20 
—Crops in this county will averag 
about 50 per cent of a general norma! 
crop, and, with the price according 
low on both livestock and grains, t! 


winter outlook is not so promis 
The usual number of cattle and y 
is on hand at this time—Edw. J, 
Lenger. 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Adair County, Noy. 24 
Almost all of the corn has been gath- 
ered. It is still very dry, and water is 
scarce. No cattle are on feed around 
here. Not much wheat sown. Not ver 
much fall plowing done. A small snow 
storm struck this part of the count; 
this morning, making it colder.—J. M. 

Watkins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern—Douglas County, Noy. 
23—Due to the short corn crop a large 
part of the spring pig crop has been 
sold at the hundred-pound mark. Hay 
is scarce in some areas but is not sell- 
ing higher than usual. Very few cat- 
tle on feed. Cream down to 30 cents, 
eggs 24 cents, cash prices. Most farm- 
ers are wondering about next year's 
seed and feed supply. Money very 
tight now.—David L. Gilkerson. 

[owa Shippers’ Meeting 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Iowa Cooperative Livestock Ship- 
pers will be held at Des Moines, De 
cember 9, 10 and 11, according to 
Knute Espe, secretary. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Kirkwood 
hotel. 

The program opens at 10 o'clock 
Tuesday morning, December 9, with a 
cut-out value demonstration at the 
Iowa Packing Company plant. The aft- 
ernoon session will be called to order 
by O. J. Kalsem, of Huxley, president. 
Speakers on Tuesday afternoon are W 
O. Fraser, local representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who will speak on “Market. News 
Service”; R. C. Pollock, general mana- 
ger of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, on the subject, “National 
‘Eat More Meat’ Campaign,” and H. J 
Nelson, president of the Iowa Packing 
Company, on “New Trends in Consum- 
er Demand.” 

The morning session on December 
10 will deal with local association ship- 
ping problems and cooperation be 
tween trade associations. In the after: 
noon, Dr. A. G. Black, of Iowa State 
College, will give a talk on “Funda 
mental Considerations in Cooperative 
Livestock Marketing,” and S. S%. 
Beach, director of the Central Cooper 
ative Commission Company, South St. 
Paul, Minn., will speak on “Building 
From the Ground Up.” The annual 
banquet will be held Wednesday eve 
ning and addresses will be made by 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
University of Iowa, and O. R. Latham, 
president of the Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

Annual reports and election of di 
rectors are scheduled for Thursday, 
December 41. 
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BEMCY: 
ervice Bureau 


—_—— 
Don’t Market Timber 
Hastily 

“What kind of timber are you using 
for those roof pieces?” I asked the en- 
gineer in charge of the state fair ex- 
hibit of the lamella type of Gothic 
barn roof, where the roof frame is 
made up of a large number of pieces 
about six feet long bolted rigidly to- 
gvether diagonally so as to form a sort 
of lattice-like framework. 

“Well, what kind do you 
is?” the engineer countered. 





think it 


“Looks like cottonwood to me,” I 
replied. 
“You're correct,” he said. ‘Nothing 


in the world but ordinary cottonwood 
reasonably well seasoned. Most farm- 
ers do not seem to know that care- 
fully seasoned cottonwood or elm, 
makes excellent building material 
where it is protected from the weather 
and can be used in small pieces or in 
built-up construction.” 

This only illustrates anew the fact 
that good farm timber is becoming 
scarce and this, with the many new 
uses being opened up for our common 
timbers, makes every bit of good for- 
est of more and more potential value. 
Many farmers in marketing their tim- 
ber in the old way by having it sawed 
up at the local sawmill, realize only a 
fraction of its real value. Before sell- 
ing a piece of timber, every farmer 
should write to the state agricultural 
college and to the United States For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C., giving 
them as close an estimate as possible 
of the number and size of trees of 
each variety and ask their advice as 
to what each variety is most valuable 
for, how it should be sawed or wheth- 
er marketed in the log, and for a list 
of firms most likely to be in the mar- 
ket for each kind of timber.—I. W. D. 


Those Poultry Markers 

The Service Bureau is asked regard- 
ing the value of a poultry marker be- 
ing sold to Iowa farmers for $7.50 by 
agents who claim to represent another 
farm paper. “Are they positive marks 
and can they be used on a witness 
stand to identify poultry?” asks our 
friend. 

Well, the sample of this marker in 
our possession has movable dies on it 
and nothing would prevent the owner 
from turning the little blocks and 
making a mark of another person. In 
fact, one of these markers can be used 
so that at. least sixteen different farm- 
ers’ brands can be used. What will 
prevent a thief from buying such a 
marker and using it to his advantage? 


No, we can not recommend these 
markers as positive identification 
brands. Unless the brand is recorded 


so that no one else can duplicate it, 
it’s not a good mark. 

Anyway, why pay so much for a 
marker of questionable value when 
you can buy a good one for less than 
half as much? 


Vaccinating Hogs 

An Adair county reader writes: 

“It has been my understanding that 
one must have a permit to vaccinate 
hogs. A large catalog house offers to 
sell the serum and virus and in the 
catalog does not say anything about a 
Permit. If I buy the serum and virus 
would I be permitted to use it?” 

It is illegal for one to use hog chol- 
era virus unless he has a permit se- 
cured after an examination from the 
State department of agriculture, Des 
Moines. With this permit, one can 
vaccinate only his own hogs. 


To Enforce Overrun Law 
The Iowa Department of Agriculture 
's checking up on creameries and will 
enforce the 24.5 per cent overrun law. 
Competent and efficient operators have 
ho trouble in keeping within the limit. 
Creamery officials are ordered to see 
to it that their operators stay within 
this limit, 








” pra View 


Do you know the Full Meaning 
of “FARMALL” and 
“Farmall EQUIPMENT”? 


THE FARMALL Tractor, by itself, is a general- 
utility power plant for any farm. Farmall Equip- 
ment is designed to make additional use of the 
power of the FARMALL Tractor—that’s why 
it increases the value of the FARMALL. 





The 
FARMALL 
Tractor 











The FARMALL, byitself, is a practi- 
cal, economical tractor that applies 
its power atdrawbar, belt,and power 


take-off. It plows two furrows; pulls all seed- 
bed implements; pulls and powers grain and 
corn harvesting machines; operates threshers, 
ensilage cutters, huskers and shredders, feed 
grinders, corn shellers, saws, pumps, etc. It is 
the original all-purpose tractor. 





The 
FARMALL 
Equipment 








raise. If you grow corn you will 





Of all the special pieces of Farm- 
all Equipment, you will need only 
machines designed for the crops you 
robably 


want a planter, cultivator, and maybe a corn 
picker. For cotton, you will be interested in 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


a planter, cultivator, and perhaps a duster. 


You will want a 
hay, and you may 


ower mower if you have 
ave use for a sweep rake. 


Potato growers can use a cultivator and the 
new power-drive digger. Farmall hitches make 
it easy to use much of the machinery already 
on the farm. 





FARMALL 
System of 
Farming 











The Farmall System of Farming is 
the perfect combination of Power 
and Equipment for a great amount 


of work at high speed and low cost. It greatly 
increases the range of power farming. It makes 
horseless farming a reality, More than 100,000 
FARMALL Tractors are now on farms in all 
sections and on all crops (more than 1,000 
FARMALL owners are farming entirely 
without horses). See the FARMALL Tractor 
and Equipment for your own crops at the’ 


McCormick-Deering dealer's store. 


rite us 


for information. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, 
Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa, and at 90 other paints in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL TRACTORS 

















Saves Feed 









when hogs eat it out. 
Rainproof construction 


feeder filled and ‘hogs loo! 


minerals. 


and reinforced. Solid, 


your 
HALL 





to show you one 
Feed gets out of a Hall Red Top Feeder only 
i No spilling or wastage. 
revents souring. Keep 


justable compartments for all feeds, includi 
Heavy, creosoted lumber, well brac 

id, metal-tined base. 

local dealer or write us for full information. 
MFG. CO., Dept. W-3 








after themselves. Ad- 


Rapids, ta, 








Valuable etock-breeding Caiculatore 
sent absolutely free to hog raisers writ- 
ing for details about 
Feeders. Write today. A postal will do. 


Hall Red Top 











For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 


in the ear and civets the tag permanently in one 
quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for free samples. full dexription and prices 
Seld by supply dealers or direct. 





WEEK. 








10 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC IN STANIPS 











not have any. 


SOMEONE ELSE. 


WALLACES' 


BLIND HORSES ARE JUST AS GOOD 
AS ANY OTHER KIND 


on a treadmill 


A blind horse isn’t much good in the field, always step- 
ping into holes and blundering into fences. 
days when they used treadmills instead of gasoline, they 
furnished a cheap means of farm power. 
might not be much use to one farmer but it might be 
worth real money to his neighbor. 

You have some “blind horses” on your farm. 
be four-legged ones, they may have two legs, or they may 
A BLIND HORSE IS ANYTHING THAT 
YOU DO NOT NEED THAT WOULD BE USEFUL TO 
It might be a tractor, some livestock, 
poultry, or the farm on which you live. 
need it, it’s costing you money—money that should be 
added to your bank account. 


OUR. READERS’ 
SUREST AND CHEAPEST MEANS OF 
YOUR “BLIND HORSES” INTO CASH. 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF ALL IOWA FARMERS EVERY 
WHEN THEY ARE IN THE 
MERCHANDISE THEY TURN TO THIS SECTION TO 
SEE WHAT IS OFFERED. 
A CHANCE TO BUY YOUR BLIND HORSES? 

Turn back to OUR READERS’ MARKET NOW! You'll 
find an order blank there for you to write your ad on. 
Be sure to read the Rates and Information. 
have read your ad over to see that it describes the article 
you have for sale thoroughly, mail it with your check to the 


But in the 
A blind horse 


They may 


If you no longer 
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TURNING 


IT REACHES 
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demand is greatest. 


his own account. 


they happen to be. 


The short, safe, sure route 
to better year-round 
markets for your dairy 
and poultry products 


THE world must eat—though it may not always 
dine so sumptuously in some sections as in others. 

One of the greatest services Armour and Company 
renders the producer of dairy and poultry products 
is to market his goods in those sections where the 
It is a service which in this 
vast country no farmer could possibly perform on 


As your marketirg agent or partner, Armour and 
Company is equipped to deliver your butter, eggs 
and poultry to the best markets, no matter where 
Through highly perfected 
packing, refrigeration and transportation facilities, 
Armour puts and keeps your products in the most 
salable condition. Not only that... 
you of the worry of collecting payment. 
pays you immediately — in cash — even when it may 
be necessary for us to sell on credit. 

You will find the nearest Armour cream and 
poultry station the shortest, safest, surest route to 
the best year-round markets for your products. 


Armotur relieves 
Armour 





z 

© ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. SFK-12, Chicago, II. 
Kindly send me a copy of your cream booklet. 

8 pressly understood that this request obligates me in no way. 


It is ex- 














LISTEN TO the oe Hour 


associated with the N. 
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President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
BETTER VALUES TO CUSTOMERS 


BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 


every Friday 
. C. Central standard time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 


ms Name 
= St. or R. F. D. No._____City or town___ 
2 County _State 


might over 36 stations 
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ake This Test! Feed 
SHELLMAKER to your lay- 
ers for one mon Take 
away all “shell” and grit. If 
you don't get more eggs and 
stronger shell, your money 
will be refunded. Is over 
98% pure calcium. Hard. 





See AsER 
RATION 
520 N. Mich. "Sivan Chicago, tl. 


Dert. F-16, 





TURKEYS 





KARSTEN & SONS 


1100 Fulten Market, Chicage 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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necessary fi 





Increase 
Egg Profits 


Get ximum 
duction this fall and = ‘wineer 
money. 


the vital “nygredienta 
healthy. laying hen: 


SARGENT 
LAYING MASH 


Contains Cod Liver Oil, VyLactos and 
Protin—richest in minerals, 
yeast, lactic ackd and Vita- 
mins A, D and E. 
Harry Balmer, of Newton, 
fed Sargent | Layi ; Mash to 
his famous ‘ 


/ Sa t & Ce. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Don’t Crowd the Hens 


Good housing is very important for 
poultry, which means tight houses to 
prevent drafts, sufficient insulation to 
keep the temperature comfortable and 
prevent frost on walls or ceiling, suffi- 
cient ventilation to take out the mois- 
ture and keep the litter dry, floors and 
fittings which can be kept clean and 
free from vermin, and as much sun- 
shine as possible. 

Good housing likewise should allow 
ample space for eaoh bird. There 
should be about four square feet of 
floor space for each mature fowl, and 
poultry specialists at Cornell Univer- 
sity recommend about one foot of feed- 
ing space for every five hens, and one 
nest for every four to six hens. Two 
water pails of ten or twelve quarts ca- 
pacity are needed for every one hun- 
dred hens. Each hen should have from 
six to eight inches of space on the 
perches. Place thé rear perch nine 
inches from the wall and the others 
one foot apart and from six to eight 
inches above the dropping boards. The 
dropping boards should be about three 
feet above the floor and should extend 
seven or eight inches beyond the last 
perch. 

If lights are used, forty-watt lights, 
with reflectors, six feet above the floor 
and ten feet apart, are recommended. 
One light for every two hundred feet is 
sufficient.—I. W. D. 


Save the Mash 


“The makeshift feeders used by half 
the flock owners who are feeding 
mash result in the waste of 15 to 25 
per cent of the mash,” one of the ex- 
tension workers in poultry in an ad- 
joining state told me last summer. It 
seemed high to me at first, but since 
I have been watching the waste in a 
feed hopper we use in our own flock 
that was built after no plan out of a 
couple of store boxes, I guess he is 
right. I have highly resolved that we 
shall have really good feeders with ad- 
equate feeding frontage (we think a 
foot to eight. or ten hens about right) 
before winter arrives. We intend to 
save that mash we have been wast- 
ing. There are a lot of good feeders 
that can be bought ready made. Other 
good ones can be built after plans that 
the poultry department at Ames and 
the other corn belt agricultural col- 
leges will provide upon request.—Jay 
Whitson. 


Why Eggs Mold 


The number of cases of eggs con- 
demned as unfit for food is appalling 
in view of the cost of production and 
the man and woman power that has 
gone into every dozen. The United 
States bacteriologists tell us that un- 
seasoned wood used as shipping cases 
will cause eggs to mold. Recent inves- 
tigations show that unseasoned wood 
contains 50 per cent more moisture 
than seasoned. The mold formed in 
these cases appears first on the ex- 
terior of the shell, but in time it pen- 
etrates to the inside, affecting both 
flavor and appearance.—H. W. A. 








THE POULTRY 


Pullet Eggs for Hatching 


To me one of the most interesting 
things connected with the recent 
hatchery school at Des Moines and its 
attempt to help hatchery operators 
produce high quality chicks was the 
absence of discussion of using pullets 
in flocks producing eggs for hatching. 
In the full two-day program I did not 
hear one word about not using pullets, 
And yet only a few years ago every- 
one supposed to know anything about 
producing good-sized chicks, full of 
pep, was recommending that yearling 
hens be used to produce eggs for 
hatching. 

After the close of the meeting I 
asked the owner of one of the oldest 
and largest hatcheries in Iowa to tell 
me the reason. 

The former criticism of pullet eggs 
was well founded, he said, and added 
that until he began supervising the 
feeding, housing and culling of his 
flocks some six years ago his records 
showed smaller chicks, poorer hatches 
and less vigorous chicks from pullets 
than yearling hens. Then he gave the 
reasons. 

First, the size of the chick is de 
pendent. on the size of the egg. Pullet 
eggs, if they weigh twenty-four ounces 
to the dozen, or better, are O. K. Cull 
ing as to size is necessary to get this 
and also right feeding from the time 
the pullets are hatched the year be 
fore. Properly handled pullets will 
have been laying rather heavily three 
to five months before eggs are set. By 
this time egg size will have increased 
much over early eggs. 

A few years ago, with slower matur- 
ing strains and less known about feed- 
ing, both before and after maturity, 
pullets commonly laid comparatively 
few eggs until a few weeks before the 
time to begin setting. Hence the small 
egg problem was a real one. 

Second, before poultrymen learned 
to put vitamin-rich feeds in tie 
poultry ration, pullets that had laid 
fairly well to good during the winter 
months produced eggs of low fer 
tility, hatchability, lacking in vigor— 
not because they were pullets but be 
cause laying had robbed them of their 
surplus. Yearling hens fared better 
because they commonly began lavins 
just before setting time. Now puilets 


thru the use of cod-liver oi and ¢1ass 
substitutes, proper feeding of minerals 
and green feed and substitutes such as 
alfalfa. hay, are given a chance to re 
plenish the minerals and other things 
that make possible eggs of high ter 


tility and hatchability. 

So again we are reminded that what 
Was once true, tried and sound has 
passed into the discard.—Jay Whitso. 


Effects of Graded Buying 


If interested in the question of «ll 
ing quality eggs on a graded bas 
send for Extension Bulletin No. 234, by 
Professor Menefee, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. This bulletin tells 
the story of selilng eggs on a grade 
basis. Blanks were sent over a certall 
checked area to find the influence of 
a three-year period of graded buyilé 
on the farmer’s methods of productiol 
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One hundred and twenty-three farm- 
ers who had been selling on a quality 
basis were interrogated, and, for basis 
of comparison, eighty-three farmers 
who had not practiced selling on a 
quality schedule. 

The questions asked covered local- 
ity, size of farm, housing and equip- 
ment, management, brooding and feed- 
ing chicks, feeding laying hens, care 
of eggs, and some miscellaneous ques- 
tions. 

The answers to the questions asked 
showed that poor eggs brought less 
money when sold on the quality basis, 
and good eggs brought more. The 
farmers selling on graded buying of 
quality eggs had more purebred stock, 
more Leghorns, larger flocks, and fed 
more mash. Their housing conditions 
were better. They provided one nest 
for every 4.6 birds, as against one nest 
for every 6.3 birds in ungraded terri- 
tory. Of graded eggs graded at home, 
many were cleaned before shipping, 
with steel wool. 

There was a general feeling that 
puying of graded eggs is fair to every 
one, is workable, economically sound, 
and practical.—H. W. A. 


Fall Poultry Pointers 


To the Editor: Now is the time 
when all good chicken farmers pre- 
pare their flocks for winter weather. 
A width of building paper around the 
outside of the poultry house will keep 
out a lot of drafts. A load of gravel on 
a dirt floor fills up the “valleys” and 
builds the floor level up from rain 
dampness outside. If you fork and 
then rake the litter when cleaning out, 
the sand can be kept fairly sanitary 
until spring. 

When one of those long cold spells 
comes and the building needs cleaning 
badly, but the litter is frozen, sprinkle 
lime on the floor to discourage the 
chickens from pecking at the scratch 


litter. Chickens won’t walk on lime 
any more than necessary. 
If folks knew how cheaply drop 


boards can be made (or bought) more 
would be in use. These drop boards 
keep the manure up off the floor, give 
more scratching space and cleaner 
floor spaces. Drop boards will be 
cleaned off many times in between the 
intervals of general house cleaning. 
Send for bulletins and advertising lit- 
erature about this poultry furniture. 

Put a sizeable piece of poultry net- 
ting under each feeder and fountain 
to keep hens from scratching litter too 
close and clogging and fouling the con- 
tents. Water in the heated fountains 
should contain a mild medicant to 
keep vessels from souring, 

Epsom salts dissolved in the water 
pans helps maintain disease resistance 
in winter flocks. Use small amounts 


at a time and not oftener than once 
a week. Visit the buildings often 
enough to notice any disorder from 


feeding or wrong management. 

Feed skim-milk to layers if availa- 
ble. If you have only a small amount, 
reserve this to soak oats with. Soak 
only enough at. a time for that day’s 
feeding. Let the oats soak for several 
hours or over night in a warm place. 
Don't make the feed sloppy. I like to 


mix the cod-liver oil in with the oats 
just before carrying out. Cod-liver. oil 
must not be exposed to the air more 
than necessary so I don’t find it handy 
to mix with the laying mash as so 
many do. 

And finally the common sense way 
against thieves. Have windows secure- 
ly fastened from the inside, a good 
lock on the outside door and your serv- 
ice sign posted conspicuously on all 
buildings, a good fence along the 
road, a good dog and a shotgun to use 
just in case of need.—O. P., Dallas 
County, Iowa. 


Lights for Farm Flocks 

That use of artificial lighting to 
lengthen the late fall and winter days 
for hens is for the specialized poul- 
tryman and not the general farm flock 
of 100 to 300 hens, is the belief of at 
least three out of four of the flock 
owners of this size that I meet around 
the state. I am sure that they are mis- 
taken in. believing it will not pay them 
to go to the necessary expense or trou- 
ble to prove the value of lights. We 
are very sure it has paid with our own 
flock the last three years. The poorer 
the lighting of the house, whether it 
be due to poor shape, lack of enough 
windows or poor arrangement of them, 
or due to too many trees and other 
buildings cutting off part of the light 
normally available, the bigger the re- 
turns from-artificial lighting, provided, 
of course, the houses are reasonably 
warm and a good ration is fed. 

When the farm home has electric 
lights, whether from a high-line or a 
home plant, providing lights for the 
poultry house is simple and not ex- 
pensive. Running a line to the poultry 
house and installing light sockets and 
reflectors is only a few hours’ job. 
When electricity is not available, lan- 
terns or lamps of the right sort have 
proved equally satisfactory. Some of 
the highest producing flocks in Iowa 
in recent years have had their time for 
eating, drinking and laying lengthened 
from an eight or nine hour to a twelve 
hour day thru the use of gasoline and 
kerosene lanterns.—Jay Whitson. 

Ground Alfalfa for 
Hatchable Eggs 

Green feed and direct sunlight or 
cod-liver oil are both necessary to pro- 
duce a maximum percentage of hatch- 
able eggs, according to recent tests at 
the Ohio experiment station. Direct 
sunlight or the feeding of cod-liver oil 
has little benefit. unless a green feed 
is available at the same time and ac- 
cording to D. C. Kennard, in charge of 
poultry investigations, a high quality 
alfalfa meal used as a part of the mash 
makes a very satisfactory solution of 
the green feed problem. He also finds 
that milk in some form serves very ef- 
fectively as a partial substitute for 
green feed, and for this reason makes 
an importait part of the ration for 
layers kept in confinement. 

Keep mash before the laying hens all 
summer. It will mean more eggs this 


summer and more next fall when prices | 


are highest. J 





THE LATE 








I like my looks when my feather dress 

Is new and pleasing to see, 

But when I can flaunt e’en the last tail feather 
I'm proud that I am me. 


MOLTER 


It takes a stout heart to promenade 
out 

When one is not fully dressed 

And all her tail feathers but 
are gone, 

And that wabbling after the rest! 


one 


I tell me the molt is a 
jolt- 

The old gives way to the new; 

[ hold my head high tho tail feath- 
ers fly, 

I've courage, I think—don’t you? 


common 


I flaunt in the air what isn’t there, 

I look the world in the eye, 

For I know inside my molting out- 
side 

Potential profits do lie. 


—H. W. A. 

















Don’t let winter 


cripple egg profits 


Don’t let your egg production fall off 
just because the weather gets cold. 
The only things the hens lack in winter 
that they get in summer are warmth 
and Vitamin D. And you can supply 
plenty of these by simply using CEL- 
O-GLASS instead of ordinary glass, or 
cloth curtains. 

That is not a statement, it is a mat- 
ter of proved evidence. And the evi- 
dence is equally positive that the result 
is a greatly increased egg production. 
It is so greatly increased that your 
CEL-O-GLASS is quickly paid for, as 
you can see from the following: 

50 to 60 sq. ft. of CEL-O-GLASS is 
enough for 100 hens. If those hens, 
as a result, could be made to produce 
four extra eggs each per winter month, 
and eggs were selling at only 25¢ per 
dozen, that would figure to about $8.00. 
On this basis, your CEL-O-GLASS 
would be paid for in one month. After 
that, everything would be clear profit. 

You ought to get such results. 
Andrew Christie, Pres. of New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Growers’ Association, 
Inc., Kingston, N. H., writes, “I can 
truthfully say from my last winter’s 
observation, that I am convinced that 
the layers in the part which has 
CEL-O-GLASS front were more active, 
maintained their production longer and 
their general appearance was better 
than those in the part with muslin.” 

Last winter an experiment station 
made a test to discover how much 
difference in egg production occurs 
when CEL-O-GLASS is used in place 
of glass. Under severe testing condi- 
tions, the average lay was 10 eggs per 
pullet per month in a CEL-O-GLASS 
house and only 5.2 eggs in a glass front 
house. 92% in favor of CEL-O-GLASS! 

You can get just as good and better 
results—and have them year after year. 
Properly installed CEL-O-GLASS will 
last for years. 


How CEL-O-GLASS works 
CEL-O-GLASS floods your laying house 
with the health-giving ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight. (Remember 
—these valuable rays are 
barred out by ordinary glass 
and soiled cloth curtains.) 
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BRAN DED FOR YOUR PROTECTION® 


These rays cause the hen’s blood to 
manufacture Vitamin D, so that she 
makes better use of calcium and phos- 
phorus—the bone-building and shell- 
making minerals. You not only get 
more eggs but you practically elim- 
inate thin-shelled eggs. And your hens 
willend the winter stronger and heavier. 

Also, CEL-O-GLASS houses are 
warmer houses. At the New Jersey 
Experiment Station Poultry Farm, a 
CEL-O-GLASS house registered an in- 
side temperature of 39° above when it 
was 1° below zero outside, while a 
house with glass windows—but identical 
in every other way—registered only 
10° above. For longest life and correct 
ventilation install CEL-O-GLASS on 
frames in a vertical position. Hinge 
frames to swing in and to the side or 
up under the roof during summer 
months. Or construct frames to slide 
down behind the front. 


Other uses for CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS in brooder houses reduces 
chick mortality, raises healthy chicks—in hog 
houses prevents weak legs. Good for dairy 
barns, cold frames, hot beds, back porches, 
storm windows, storm doors, and sleeping 
porches. 

For your protection genuine CEL-O-GLASS 
is branded. It has been constantly improved 
year by year—and this year, in addition, the 
prices are the lowest in 6 years. Sold by hard- 
ware, lumber, seed and feed stores. Free 
valuable blue-print books on poultry and hog 
houses, back porches and cold frames. Write 
Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. 812, 21 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 


Back of CEL-O-GLASS is an 8-year record 
of performance on farms from coast to coast. 
Many experiment stations, such as Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington, and others 
have proved its value. 
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© 1980. Acetol Products, Lacy 


CELO-GLASS 


REG US PAT OFF US PATENT (580,287 


Lowest prices since 1924. 


Tune in on THE SUNSHINE COUNSELLOR . 


. Poultry Market reports... 


Sunshine Health Talks. Every Friday at 12:30 noon, your time, Stations KYW, WCAU, 
KPO, KWK, WREN, KFAB, KOA, WOC, WHO, WOW, WDAF. At 12:45 p. m. Station 
KSTP. At 1:30 p. m. Stations KDKA, WLW, WJR. Coast-to-Coast Broadcast 
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due to improvements. ter a 
service, = Prices. ‘We make those claim: 
who know or investigate readily agree. ly 
They are air and weather tight and etay that way. 
- gether , not just thrown together. y Heat 
(not just dipped), a 


can possibly use. Extension Houses can be 


or just the bare houses. Every se 
tary. Vermin proof, rot — o= mois ture proof, Proper 


wentBating. smople cquaiine, prem ue a bettas. ior eg 
yreater profits in _ an ri 

Eitorature and Prices. F il Botails Free. When Wf 
writing tell us what you = intabes jj N= 





EARLY BUYERS 1! interested. stim Early 


Order Prices and Dinounle. Save real Mouey ‘NOW 


WESTERN SILO CO. 


105 1ithSt. DES MOINES. IOWA 
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POULTRY and HOG HOUSES 
MEET YOUR NEEDS—FIT YOUR PURSE 9272.5: | r 


In houses, like all other things, there is usually onan cutstapd 


Champions. Al All 
best 5 cael is used 


a ,4-- 
and in construction details and 
eee atene nts they lead the field and furnish you modern, up-to-date 


housing for lifetime service for chickens and pigs at lowest 


All Authorities Agree That Heat and 
Pressure CREOSOTED Are Best 


Champion Houses comprise the most complete line on the market, 
any cise poultry or ho ig ttn from the gmailest to the largest you 

made a m le long if de- 
sired. All sizes painted or creosoted or a comb.nation, fully equipped 
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Visiting Land 


AND O’LAKES is doing more for 

the dairy farmers of the north- 

west than any other organization they 

have ever had. It is not only the big- 

gest organization of its kind in the 

country, but it has made a phenom- 

enal success financially and otherwise.” 
These were the 
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O’Lakes, Inc. 


An Iowa County Agent Tells of Big Cooperative 


By D. D. OFFRINGA 


V. J. Anderson, buttermaker of the 
creamery, was one of the biggest boost- 
ers for the organization that was met 
on the entire trip. “You will find,” 
he said, “that buttermakers after they 
are once acquainted with the Land 
O’Lakes system, can not help but be 

big boosters for it. 





words of Frank M. 
March, president of 
the First National 
Bank, at Litchfield, 
Minnesota. W. C. 
Hinterman, vice- 
president and cash- 
ier, was just as em- 
phatic in his praise 
of Land O’Lakes 
by stating that he 
did not know of an 
organization that, 
judging by its pres- 
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Selling Butter 


In this article, D. D. Offringa, on 
county agent of Bremer county, 
Iowa, reports his impressions of 
Land O’Lakes, Inc., 
ter marketing cooperative. He 
visited member creameries and 
creameries that were no longer 
The views expressed 
in these interviews will interest 
every dairyman. 


The laboratory 
service, in which a 
check-up is made 
the moisture, 
fat, salt, yeast and 
mold, gives you the 
information that 
every buttermaker 
should have. The 
good buttermaker 
has everything to 
gain by a check-up 
of this kind, as his 
good work will 


the big but- 








ent record, had 

more promise of solving the dairy 
problems for the creamery than Land 
O’Lakes. 

“From your attitude, Mr. March, I 
take it that you are handliyg the funds 
for the local Litchfield creamery.” 

“No, sir, we are not any more than 
any other bank in Litchfield. We are 
handling the account of the creamery 
one year out of three, as they are pass- 
ing it around from bank to bank. The 
same is done with the local shipping 
association and other cooperative asso- 
ciations around here. You can go to 
the other banks in Litchfield and get 
just as strong an endorsement. 

This was part of a discussion at 
Litchfield concerning the reputation of 





Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked museles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings, Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups, A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 
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corn. sers everywhere. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
8 sizes, hand or power. 16 
Trial Offer. Write Dept. 56 


=v J.$. Bloom Mfg. Co., Indenendence, ia. * 












Land O’Lakes where it is best known. 
. . E. O. Hammer, cashier of the Farm- 
Jili tine Oil-Burning ers’ and Merchants’ State Bank at 


_ Ta nk Heater Litchfield, was just as big a booster 
rr for the Land O’Lakes creameries as 
3 were the officers of the First National. 

Five days of a vacation were devoted 
to stops at different creameries, banks, 
and visits with county agents, cream- 
ery officers and members of coopera- 
tive creameries thruout central and 
southern Minnesota. Stops were made 
regardless of whether the creameries 
were members of Land O'Lakes. In ad- 
dition to this, information was secured 
from newspaper editors, from cream- 
eries that at one time were members 
of Land O’Lakes, and for one reason 
or another had withdrawn, and from 
260 other creameries that. were not 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits any tank. Gans 14to 16 hours 
on one n of kerosene. No sparks, $ 
or smoke. Heating cham! entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Gua Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 
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visited but from which information 
was secured by correspondence. 

The 1929 report of the Litchfield 
Creamery Company shows that a total 
of 526,292 pounds of butter was made, 
and that the average price paid for 
butterfat was 50.88 cents, with an aver- 
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107 &.7th $t., Washington, le. 
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STOVER MFG. 


& ENGINE CO. 
51 Lake Street 
FREEPORT, ILL. 






Numerous farmers, instead of selling grain 
at low prices, are grinding it for feed. A 
Stover Hammer Mill permits you to turn 
losses into profits. Cheap grain and rough- 
age can be easily converted into high priced 
animal products. 20% can be saved by grind- 
ing small grain—33}s% by grinding roughage. 
Numerous exclusive features found on no 
other mill. Write us for prices, literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


age overrun of 23.9 per cent. A com- 
plete detailed report of the transac- 
tions of the creamery was submitted 
to the membership in mimeographed 
form by H. L. Halverson, who has been 
the manager of the creamery practi- 
cally since it started. Mr. Halverson 
stated that the biggest step made since 
the creamery was organized was made 
when they helped organize and join the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


meet the reccoeni- 
tion it is entitled to and he will know 
immediately when he is not hitting the 
ball to perfection.” 

Land QO’Lakes is divided into dis- 
tricts or units. Each unit elects its 
own director on the board of Land 
O’Lakes. This director must be an 
actual farmer. The district also em- 
ploys a field man who helps butter- 
makers and farmers with improvement 
of quality. The Litchfield creamery 
is in Unit No. 1. 


of D. D. McCarthy, secretary of the 
Forest City creamery. Mr. McCarthy 
was cutting a field of oats, and his 
horses seemed to welcome a stop in the 
hot afternoon. Mr. McCarthy seemed 
just as independent in his thoughts 
and remarks about Land O’Lakes as 
any man interviewed. “Believe me, | 
have had it out with both Brandt and 
McGuire (general manager of Land 
O’Lakes), and we shipped butter thru 
Land O’Lakes for a year at a time on 
two different occasions. We thought 
at times that it paid us best to ship 
independently, but the last time we did 
this, we found that we netted about 
$50 a month short, and Land O’Lakes 
has had our butter steadily since July, 
1928. I have fought Land O’Lakes hard 
at times, but found that I was wrong. 
and I don’t mind telling you that I am 
thoroly sold on the organization.” 

John Ellering, buttermaker of the 
Watkins creamery, which is not a men- 
ber of Land O’Lakes, had a different 
story to tell. “When I became butter- 
maker of the Watkins creamery, I was 
neutral on Land O’Lakes, and if 
board ever decides to join the organ- 
ization, I will work with them. Hovw- 
ever, what’s the good of doing all this 
sweet cream improvement work, mak- 
ing the farmers haul it to the cream- 
ery often when they get no extra pay 
for it? 

“We paid our farmers a net price of 
50.8 cents per pound of fat in 1929 and 
had an average overrun of 24.4 per 
cent. We made 645,781 pounds of but- 
ter last year, and received one-half cent 
above New York extras and a net price 
of 42.6 cents per pound. Another rea 
son why I am opposed to Land O’Lakes 





Farm Relief! 
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The World's 
Best 


Cream Separators 
A size and style for 
every need and purse. 


*3,000,000” Golden Series, the world’s 
best—4 sizes; with hand, belt or motor 





drive. Combines the easiest running 
with the cleanest skimming. Equipped 
with ball bearings, which are protected 
against rust. Has many other impor- 
tant features and refinements. 


Utility Series—3 sizes; like the Golden 
Series but lacking several non-essential 
features. Sold at lower prices. 


Junior Series—3 sizes; a quality line of 
small separators. Efficient and durable. 


Europa Series—4 sizes; European-made 
De Laval Separators, at still lower prices. 


Sold on easy terms or 
monthly installments. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest De Laval office. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale St. 




















L. TATRO 
— the mod- 
ern radio 
for farm 
light plant 
users. 


























The L. TATRO 
Radio is also 
available in an 
attractive table 
Console Model. 
The beautiful 
Console Model 
illustrated will 
be a welcome 
addition to 
your home, 





fullest 


radio to its 
FATRO Radio brings 


at all times. 


Now you can enjoy 
extent — for the L. 
to you perfect performance 
before has it been possible for 
farm light plant users to take advantage 
ef all that radio programs will bring to 
your home. 

The L. TATRO Radio is economical to 
operate, using less than 50 watts. It does 
with “A” batteries and costly re- 
placements of “B™ batteries. Screen grid 
circuit with electro-dynamic speaker pro- 
vides full power to play the station you 
want to hear, 


Never 


away 


Full information will gladly be sent 
upon request — at no obligation. Just 


send the coupon. 


TATRO BROS., incorporated 
Dept. A DECORAH, IOWA 
A. J. JOHNSON, fowa Distributor 


Please send full information. 





cording to the 


| price 


iganda 


> tha wl-ot 
zed the market 


just now is because of 
that they have stabili 
this spring. 


this prop 


quit if 
and pay 
view 


farmers would we would 
grading 


This point of 


cream veccordingly.” 


was radically 





posed by Irving Clinton, Guet 
breeder, whose father was manage! 
the Watkins creamery for years 


Clinton was just milking some twenty- 
five head of Guernseys when a stop 


at his place was made. 


In order to get still further direct 
information from sources that should 
be informed on this question, informa- 


tion was secured from a list of 129 
Minnesota creameries that were report- 
ed as members who had withdrawn 
from the organization. Fiftv-three of 
the 129 answered. Sixteen of the fifty- 


three reported that they still are mem- 


bers today, while nine stated that they 
never had been member \cecording 
to a later report secured from the 
headquarters of Land O’Lak it v 

found that thirty-seven of the 129 ; 

still members and that thirty-five nev 
er had belonged. and that actually 


forty-two creameries were members 


and withdrew. 
Creameries That Withdrew 
The information secured from the 
creameries direct showed that of those 
that withdrew most of them were mem- 
bers for three years or less, and with- 


changed 
service 


drew. when 
its policy 


the organization 
from sitmply being a 


organization to a marketing organiza- 
tion. This took place in 1924. 

One of the questions submitted to 
the former member creameries was 


creameries received 
butter non-member 
Four- 


member 
tor 
in the 


whether 
as much 
creameries 


as 


Same vicinity. 


| teen stated that member creameries 
were getting as much or more, while 
nineteen stated that they were not get 
ting as much as non-members 

Some interesting information was 
secured thru personal interviews and 
correspondence from fifty-one county 
agents iXvery one of them gave his 
whole-hearted approval of the organiza 
tion. The question of price was sub 
mitted to then Thirty-seven stated 
that member creameries in their coun 
ties paid as much or more; four stated 
that it was hard to make any definite 
basis of comparison: one stated that 
per pound, they received as much, but, 
per volume, they did not; four stated 
that Land O'Lakes did not pay as much 
as non-member They qualified this 
statement however, by stating that 
non-member creameries in their coun 
ties had unusual advantages in the lo 
cal markets, and that Land O’Lal 
creameries in their counties were not 
making a large enough percentage of 
Land O’Lak« butter whieh mu 
score 93. 

In order to get as much information 
as possible concerning the prices paid 
by member and non-member creamer- 
ies, copies of the 1929 annual reports 
were requested and secured from 260 
creameries not previously referred to. 

| When the results were tabulated, ae- 


amount of business done 


by- these creameries, the following re- 
sults were secured: Creameries mak- 
ing 500,000 pounds of butter or mere | 


during 1929 paid identically the same 
for butterfat to patrons. Non- 
members had a slight advantage in 
the creameries that produced between 
400,000 and 500,000 pounds of butter. 
Just as big an advantage of the mem- 
bers over non-members was noted be- 
tween creameries making between 
200,000 and 300,000 pounds: members 
did better than non-members, also, in 
the class making between 100,000 and 
200,000 pounds. Every creamery with- 
in these classifications naturally va- 
ried considerably. 


“Land O'Lakes Creameri zets | 
about 2 cents a pound tess for bui 
i than non-members in the same } 
tion,” said an offi r | 
} creamery, who was just getting 5 | 
binder out of the shed. When pressed 

for a reason, h ited t 
it was only 1!'. cents, and 
want to have his name ment 
“But how do you account for the | 
114 cents?” 
“I don’t know, but that’ wha {| 
hear; I have no figures to show. I] 
know this, tho, that one-third of our | 














because they’re 


top-price quality 


At the show or at the market, animals fed 
Linseed Meal lead the 


way 


You can learn the vear’s biggest finishonsteersandhogsthat means 

lesson in practical feeding fro: higher pi sat market time 

the Grand Champions of the In And if you feed it right, Linseed 

ternational Live ae k Show. Meal helps get them to market 30 
These animals win first prizes days sooner. Produces ga ith 


because they are the finest market less feed and at lower co And 
animals. They are the kind of increases your margin of profit 
pork and beef that gets highest The free Linseed Meal Chart 
bids in today’s markets. of Balan Rations gives you 
The same feeding methods that the rations used by su sful 
produced these prize winners will feeders. Formulas for using eithe 
produce better pork and beef on Linseed Me or read ixed 
; - farm. feeds. Chart and book sent free. 
" eanionls all Grand Cham- Mail the coupon. 


ions every year are ; aie 
I . Pere: FREE Ration Chart and Book 
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Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
of Balanced Rations and Feeding 
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Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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Winter... 
then and now 


{OW much colder winter used to seem 
... Winter in the country . . . winter 
on the farm. Never to be forgotten 
are those old-fashioned blizzards . . . those 
lonely, long, dark nights . .. when you were 
almost shut in, waiting for spring to come. 





Those days of isolation are passed. The 
telephone and the automobile puts you in 
speaking distance with your neighbor or 
your relatives miles away. The radio brings 
you the best of entertainment, night or day. 
Tractor shovels make wonderful roads 
throughout the winter months. 


Advertising has brought you these things. 
It has helped you select what you wish to 
have to the best possible advantage. And 
it has pointed out the way in which you can 
get most for your money. Large or small, 
every article you buy has a definite value. 
Soap, foods, furniture, fertilizer, machinery. 
Their standard of value is directly or in- 
directly influenced by advertising. 


Under our complex system of economics 
you cannot attempt to examine every neces- 
sary purchase. You must rely on some one 
—take some one unknown to you by his 
word. The safest way to do this is by read- 
ing advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead persistently. Only goods 
that have proved their merit can be regularly 
advertised. Continuous advertising reflects 
public approval. And it adds to the future 
comfort of your home as well as to greater 
efficiency in running your farm. 


~ 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
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COUNTRY AIR 





I'll have to toss up a penny today to 
see whether I write about radio or an- 
swer letters. ... Oh, well, I can’t find a 
penny, so we'll compromise and make it 
proposition. 


First, will you in your letters please tell 
me what Columbia stations you hear? 
The Columbia chain is a little newer, and 


| some of its features and stations are not 
| yet as well known as they deserve to be. 


| It uses 








many rather low-powered sta- 
tions. This matter of many low-powered 
stations is to many the logical solution 
of the “chain nuisance.” It seems sens- 
ible, for it would give everybody a chance 
to hear chain programs and yet not nec- 
essarily cover the dial with the same fea- 
ture. For your convenience in finding 
Columbia chain programs, perhaps this 
list of stations that are geographically 
near will help: WBBM, Chicago, 25,000 
w., 389.4 m., 770 ke.; WMAQ, Chicago, 
5,000 w., 447.5 m., 670 ke.; WJJD, Chi- 
cago, 20,000 w., 265.3 m., 1,130 ke.; KMBC, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1,000 w., 315.6 m., 950 
ke.; WISN, Milwaukee, 250 w., 267.7 m., 
1,120 ke.; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
7,500 w., 370.2 m., 810 ke.; KOIL, Omaha- 


Council Bluffs, 1,000 w., 238 m., 1,260 
ke.; KMOX, St. Louis, 50,000 w., 275.1 


m., 1,090 ke.; KSCJ, Sioux City, 1,000 w., 
225.4 m., 1,330 ke.; WIBW, Topeka, Kan., 
500 w., 516.9 m., 580 ke.; WMT, Waterloo, 
Iowa, 499.7 m., 600 ke.; WNAX, Yankton, 
S. D., 1,000 w., 526 m., 570 ke. 

Regarding the Mexican station near 
KYW-—it may be Mexico City. A friend 
called up early one morning recently to 
suggest that we tune in for it was com- 
ing in strong. And it came in quite near 
the KYW dialing. 


seems to think the 


Everybody broad- 
east of the national husking meet was 
very excitingly given. And everybody is 
enthusiastic over the good band music. 
There is no doubt that we like bands. 
Just wait until next year in Grundy 


county! We'll all be there to hear the 
bands in person. Start saving a few 
cents each week right now so you can go, 
It's a unique and thrilling event. 





And here are comments (radio and 
otherwise) from recent letters. The paren- 
theses are entirely mine. 

“We need a talk on getting children to 
Home singing while the children 
are young is the only way to make musi- 
cians out of them.” ... “I wish Andy 
(and other announcers) would sometimes 
spell the names of selections—particularly 
those with Spanish, Mexican or Italian 
names.”’ 

“IT don’t know what an education is.” 
(This from a Winterset reader—I wish I 
knew her name. I've had several fine let- 
ters from her. But about that education. 
After all, you know it isn’t a matter of 
high school diplomas or college degrees. 
Having a radio, you needn't worry. Start 
right in on English lessons today. Every 
time you hear an announcer or radio lec- 


sing 


| turer use a word that is new to you, pro- 


nounce it over after him, look up its 
meaning, watch for it again and again, 
and each day add one new word to your 


| vocabulary, and use it whenever you can. 


| T am told that 


| If the 


|} to speak.) But 


many university entrance 
examinations deal largely with one’s gen- 
eral reading, vocabulary and ability to 
use and understand the English language. 
neighbors or the family razz you 
over your newly acquired words, tell 
them ‘‘Pooh!” “Bah!” and ‘‘Apple-sauce!”’ 
and then go right on having fun acquir- 
ing the riches of the English language. 
Once you have the English and the de- 
sire, I fancy the rest comes easy.) 

“I liked the encouragement to sing 
I'll try it out—but there will be lots of 
folks singing off-key.”” (Practice makes 
perfect. Maybe they'll learn to sing with 
you by and by.) ... “I don't care at all 
for women speakers, and always turn 
them out. (She gives them the air, so 
I like all the fun I can 


| get, and now since Uncle Abe and David 


|} are on at 


|} mental! 


|; So do I. As I write, 
| of his is advertising macaroni, spaghetti 


5:45 (N. B. C., WOC-WHO, 
WOW, WDAF, WENR), daily, and I am 
getting supper, I have to miss them, I 
have a great time with the KMA Country 
School. (When does it come in? We can't 
get KMA.) Will you give one issue to 
humor? We farmers need all the laughs 
we can get.” 

“Here's hoping future disarmament 
conferences may have to do with the lim- 
itations of saxophones instead of sub- 
marines, And then there was the night 
Milton Cross let his voice linger a split- 
second over his usual good-night—a warm 
April night with all the earth bathed in 


mellow moonlight—and Milton's perfect 
voice right here in the dining-room, lin- 
gering as if it were loath to go. Senti- 


Oh, my!” (Well, why not? It’s 
a pretty poor actor that can’t stir a bit of 
sentiment on a moonlit April night. I 
would list considerable stage instinct 
among the qualifications of any good 
radio announcer.) 

This woman wishes Mr. Cross could be 
saved for grand and impressive events. 
that perfect voice 


Gr-rr! “TI don’t care 
broadeasts on cancers and leg- 


and egg-noodles 
about 


| uleers while I eat, and I could get along 


without Vaughn de Leath singing ‘Lover, 
Come Back’.” (And so on. This whole 


letter is so good I'm sorry not to quote 
I'll find room for more of it some 


it all. 





a! 


day. It also says Country Air was missed 
over the radio along with AE and the 
Prince of Wales. What a distinction to 
be forgotten in such company!) 

“T sure do get right up with a fly. 
swatter or a long wooden crochet he k, 
and I lead any band that comes up, be jt 
Sousa, Karl King or Arthur Pryor. | 


brought in the butter and spanked and 
listened to you from WOL.” ... “TI list- 
ened to your 10:00 o’clock talk while 


making beds. That’s the beauty of radio.” 
(To the woman who worked the butter 
I do live on a farm. If you’d see me 
dressing chickens to feed corn shredders 
tomorrow, you'd believe it, wouldn’t you?) 
... “An Italian pianist said, ‘Jazz is like 
garlic. A little gives a wonderful flavor, 
but for steady diet, no! If it were served 
in soup, meat, salad and dessert, and for 
breakfast, dinner and supper, we'd cer- 
tainly tire of garlic, acceptable and ex- 
citing tho a little of it may be.’”’ a 
“More such teaching as Fannie Buchanan 











gives would help us get jazz into the 
background.” 
“The drama, ‘The Prairie President,’ 


over WLS, at 8:00 p. m., Fridays, is ex- 





cellent.” (Precede this with the 7:30 p 
m. male chorus, “The WLS Marching 
Men.”’ People who like bands and spirit- 


ed marches will like this bunch of fel- 
lows, I'm sure.) 

“It seems a pity that there are not 
more listening to Walter Damrosch’s ef- 
forts.”” (I used to think so, too, but by 
my recent mail I'm not at all sure but 
what it is the poor jazz-jumpers that are 
needing our sympathy.) ... “Seth Parker 
shows a homely philosophy that we older 
people like. He expresses the best in 
human nature and also some of the weak- 
nesses.”’ (The Farm Bureau Quartet 
practiced Sunday night, and after having 
worried Sylvia and the Southern Medley 
hoarse, they stopped to enjoy Seth and to 
sing with the folks at the “githerin’’ be- 
fore we took a fall out of “‘The Blind 
Plowman.’’) 


There! How do you like your column 
built after the same rules as some soups 
or a combination salad? Serve on an 
easy chair with a dressing of a good 
radio program. 

This really seems to have been a Ladies’ 
Column. Now that the corn is out 
the evenings are getting longer, I d 
not that m. of the h.’s are doing consid- 
erable dial twisting, renewing acquaint- 
anceships and making new friends (or 
enemies) on the air. A little more mas- 
culine criticism wouldn't harm this 
umn at all. If enough have opinions that 
are worthy of print, send them on, and 
sometime in December (if there are 
enough opinions) we'll run a Men's Col- 
umn of Criticism and Witty Comment. 
tule and regulation: You don't need to 
agree with me at all. 

A FARM WOMAN. 












Thru Missouri’s Corn 
Country 


(Continued from page 6) 


hard to imagine terraces on a majority 
of our farms, but if these mechanical 
controls for soil erosion prove out, it is 
reasonable to suppose they will « 
Years ago, a man had to be talked 
laying drainage tile. 

Over at Bethany, in northwestern Mis- 


souri, Claude K, Shedd, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

starting some erosion control experiments 
on Shelby loam soil. The Bethany project 
is located on a farm of 220 acres of land 
that is considered about average for this 
soil type in regard to topography l 
erosion damage. A number of terraces 


will be built. The fall in terrace 
spacing or distance apart of the tei 

on different slopes, length of terrac« nd 
size and shape of the terrace cross-s« I 
will be studied. 

There also will be some experime: £ 
on contour planting. This 
using the terrace as a guide row 
checking the corn around the hill, 
ing up from each terrace to the next ter- 
race above. All the point rows will « 
on the terrace ridge. In some places, this 
system has already proved satisfact 


consis 


Along with this, the effect of running 
rows over the terraces will be studied 
The Bethany project should be a source 


of wide interest in soil improvement nd 
intelligent cropping. 

Apparently, Missourians are not as < 
pletely sold on the idea of broadcasting 
limestone as are farmers in Iowa. For 
instance, it is felt that the cost of liberal 
applications is too great to be pra 
in many cases. For this reason, the groW- 
ing of sweet clover is rather limit 
Sweet clover does not tolerate aci 
Prof. M. F. Miller, of the University 
Missouri, predicts the coming of 
legume that can stand more acidit 
the soil than our common clovers. (' 
in the northwestern part of the state, 
there is a feeling that red clover is 
most dependable and useful of the 
umes for Missouri conditions. Ko 
lespedeza is a comparatively new leg 
that is more acid-tolerant than its leg 
relatives, but its use is still somewhat 
limited. 











Practically all educated people in Brazil 
speak French, and more books are re2 
there in French than in Spanish. 
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(S_LEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
— 


y > ar Japs< 
When Old Mr. Hare Became 
ry 
a Turncoat 
oat isn’t considered a very nice 
anyone. You see, it is sup- 
who has turned traitor. 
fighting ‘for France 
German army and 
France, he 
Arnold, of 


























I e to call 
posed to mean one 
If a soldier who is 
over to the 
fight for Germany against 

would be a turncoat. senedict 


should go 


whom you have read in history, was a 
turncoat. But the meaning isn’t always 
bad. Take the case of Jumper the Hare. 
In summer he wears a brown coat, but in 
winter he wears a coat as white as the 
driven snow. So you see, he is a turncoat, 
but in his case it doesn’t mean anything 


bad at all. On the contrary, it means 
something nice and very interesting. 

Now you know Jumper is the cousin of 
Peter Rabbit and looks very much like 
Pete save that he is very much larger 
and has longer hind legs and longer ears. 
But Peter wears the same little homely 
brown coat in winter that he does in sum- 
mer, the only difference being that it is 
thir r and warmer. I am afraid that 
Pe has sometimes let a little envy creep 

» his heart when he has met his cousin 
wearing a coat of pure white Be that as 


i iv, Peter puzzled over the matter a 
great deal until he found out from Grand- 
father Frog how it happens that Jumper 
I uch a lovely winter coat. 
It happened one evening in 


early June, 


when Peter was hopping along down the 
Lone Little Path thru the Green Forest, 
that he met Jumper and stopped to gossip 
for a few minutes. He had not seen 
Jumper since gentle Sister South Wind 
had swept away the last of the winter 
snow Then Jumper’s coat had _ been 
white; now it was brown. This reminded 
Peter that he never had been able to 
tease Jumper into telling him how he 
could change his coat that way. None of 
Peter's other friends of the winter seemed 


to know, for he had asked all of them, 
and each had told him to ask Grandfather 
Fr . Of course, Peter couldn't do that 
in winter because Grandfather Frog was 
then fast asleep in the mud at the bottom 
of the Smiling Pool. With the coming of 
spring he had forgotten all about the mat- 
ter. Now at the sight of Jumper once 
more, it all came back to him. 
When Peter and Jumper parted, 





Peter 


started for the Smiling Pool, lipperty, lip- 
perty, lip. He arrived there quite out of 
breath Grandfather Frog smiled a very 
broad smile. Before Peter could say a 
word, Grandfather Frog spoke. 

“If you will catch a foolish green fly 
for me, Peter, I'll tell you the story,’’ he 
Sa d 

For a full minute, Peter couldn't find 


his tongue, he was so surprised. “How do 


you know what story I want?” he stam- 
mered at last. 
“IT don’t Know, but that doesn’t make 


any difference,” 
“Catch me a foolish green fly, 


replied Grandfather Frog. 


and I'll 





u any story you want 
t—but I can't atch foolish green 
flies," cried Peter. “I would if I could, 
but f an’t, and you know I can't.” 
uu can try,’ said Grandfather Frog, 
gruffly, but with a twinkle n h eye 
v Peter didn't 
Pet hesitated. The idenly he shut 
his lip na wav that 1 4 had made 
ip | nind to something He a 
V nd that wa Wt Wa he 
] d he saw foolish gre f flit g 
He jumped dy 
H mped for another dm d it It 
V he beginning of such a int } 
that Grandfat! Frog 1 ly 
led off his big lily-pad with 1 
wed and jumped th ways 
1 the bank of the Smiling Pool 
had gone quite zy, and at 1 
tement jumped right into the 
S g Pool itself after a foolish green 
f But not one did he catch 
\ h crawled out, looking  forlor 
enough, Grandfather Frog took pit ‘ 
hir Chug-a-rum!" said he Lie down 
and dry off, and I'll tell you the story 
“But IT haven't caught you a _ foolish 
gree fly,’ exclaimed Peter 


“No, but you've tried, and willingness is 
t deserving of reward as lecessful 
effort Now what was it you wanted 
Know?" asked Grandfather Frog. 

“If you please, Pwant to know how 











th vy cousin, Jumper the Hare, happens 
t a white coat in winter It seer 
XK very curious,” replied Pete: 
(Concluded next week) 
RABBIT MEAT 
au of Biological Surve 
I Department of Agr 
rabbit production, d 
Home Econon in ut 
z mea These tv bureaus 
p d ev llus ter 
' 6 smb ‘ : 
oking both young d mature ral 
t H h-raised rabbits, it seem lay 
be eute it uny seuson, and they are not 
Samey in flavor like wild rabb Thu 
hi mmercial rabbitries have been free 
T disease, tularemia, which in 
Son localities affect ild rabbits and 
— be trat tted to hur 1 beings 








The point — Dr. 
the 
ber of hogs on test to prove this point — 144. 


on market sooner and at 








NINE times over in the last two years have we had 


hogs on test to show in actual figures just how much 


Dr. 
feeding cost. 
divided 
Dr. 
ration, 


Hess Hog S$ 


into two pens. Each time 


the other pen was not. 
were treated exactly alike. 
in every instance. 


In every one of these 9 tests the 





Hess Hog Special puts 


Special cuts the feeding period and the 


In each of these tests the hogs were evenly 


Hess Hog Special in addition to the standard 
Otherwise the two pens 


They were 








vs 





<< 4 good sample pe _ of test Rage: 
+ Pounds eae 7 
they tow 


They 
teste ¢ 
a p e 8 ports w 
Hess Hog Spe 


were stert 
' at 


d on test at an average ef 42 
ttion—all the ear cor 
art oil meal and 








eat a “a a 


part tankage. It wes D is ration that made 
the big difference in feeding cost and h market weight. 
hogs We have averaged the results so that you can see 
less cost N nate them for yourself right here on this page 


for market an 
that didn’t 
market on 


The Hog Special hogs were 
average of 21 days sooner 
They 
an average of 188 pounds less feed per hog — that’s 
$3.19 less cost per hog 


ready 
than the ones 


get Hog Special. were finished for 


Hess 


hogs 


You can see by these actual figures what Dr. 


Hog Special will mean to you. It will put your 


one pen was fed on the market sooner and at less cost just as it did 


these actual tests. It will keep your hogs in top condition, 

control the worms, and give them an ample supply of 

minerals. It will mean profit for you every time. 
You can self-feed Dr. Hess Hog Special if you like — 


one part Hog Special to two parts middlings in the feeder. 


even litter mates 


Hog Special hogs 


were butchered and hanging by their gambreling sticks Get a supply from the local dealer or write us. Dr. Hess 
long before their check-mates had reached market weight. & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
DR. HESS H SPECIAL 
R. ESS OG i 
r 7 . . 7 
A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 
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Zz -. OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 


whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
L res” ig counted as three words. “2 226 


w. 2ist St.” is counted as four words ‘and 
ve pi Iowa,” as two words. $i and 
$155.50 both count as_one_ word. dD. 
counts at three © x 7, DD. © aie as 
four words and R, 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, fen days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker ond 
the other some_ responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


























wreasl Number Insertions 
1 ae a Be | 7 
10 .../$1.50/$3.00| $4... 50/86. 00/$10. 
11...) 1.65] 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.5 
12 °"| 1/80] 3.60 5.40/ 7:20] 12: 
13... 1.95] 3.90) 5.85) 7.80) 13. 
14 ...} 2.10) 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 14. 
16 ...| 2.25) 4.50 9.00) 15. 
16 ...| 2.40) 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 16 2 
17 ...| 2.55) 5.10] 7.65/10.20) 17.8% 
18 ...| 2.70] 5.40) 8.10)10.80) 18. 
19 -.| 2°85] 5.70) 8.55/11.40| 19-9! 
20 ...| 3.00) 6.00) 9.00)12.00) 21 
51 7] 3:15| 6.30] 9145/12.60) 22. 5 34.6! 
52 “| BBOl 6.60! 9.90'13.20! 23.10) 36.30 























EXTRA “PREMIUM ON 1% TO 3 LB. BARRED 
Rock fryers. Premiums on all live poultry. Lead- 
ers in handling country dressed poultry, veal. Write 
for information, e Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hem- 
man Co., , ith W ater Mkt., Chicago. 
GIVE US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
and we will convince you we can handle same to 
your satisfa pation both in prices and weights. Foley 
Bros., 1020 F Iton St.. Chicago, 
ASK GRIDLEY, MAXON & CO. FOR “RELIABLE 
market eae bana prices for live and 
dressed poultry, veal, aEs 27 29 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 1 Established 1895. ie 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St. Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED--—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fu 


























ten St.. Chice go. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W, RAN- 
dolph 8t., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

- vmgi yaltry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 

day arrival. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY Zou LTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request H, 

Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 

1TR90 








FOR REAL SERVICER SHIP YOUR LIVE AND 

dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1140 Fulton 
St., Chieago. We pay highest prices. Write for 
tags 





PETERSEN COMPANY GIVE GOOD 


JOHN C., 
1114 Fulton Mar- 


returns on poultry and veal. 
ket, Chicago 





POR GOOD RESULTS, SHIP POULTRY, VEAL 
company, 1112 Fulton Mar- 


A. Neuman © 






ST PR i Es s For POULTRY AND VEAL. 
& Nev », 1133 Fulton Market, 





Coyne 
c hie AZO. 





WANT TO BUY 


Wh RUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200° or_more. Lincoln | Bag Co, . 


e._ b.incol Springfield, TM. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FARM LANDS 




















SARGENT'S INT RNATIONAL AUCTION BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
School. Tuition $100. Talks $2. Sioux City, way map. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, Minn. 
owa. chs Ly to w= rent jou, Teel Sgrertion | = 
is column. ou will reach nearly per cent o' 
HELP WANTED all Iowa farm folks. 
AGENTS 
GO INTO BUSINESS—-MAKE BIG MONEY. LIVESTOCK 


We start you, 
unnecessary. Federal 
Archer, Chicago. 
Aten ng Ww Yeon Grund Beata REMEDY 

111 Iton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SALESMEN 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN, TERRITORY FOR 
man with car who is willing to work. Write 
Waliaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 


Iowa, Dept. 
FARM LANDS 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 

by bank. Write John 8. Sorensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

FLORIDA—SIX ROOM HOUSE, 
ida town, fine climate, living cost low. 

part cash if necessary. Address Box 464, 


furnishing everything. Experience 
Pure Food Co., X2307 




















SMALL FLOR- 
$2,400, 


Galena, 





NEBRASKA- -FARMERS ARE MAKING FOR- 

tunes raising seed potatoes in northwestern Ne- 
braska, An excellent opportunity for the man with 
limited capital. Write today for descriptive folder. 
Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington Route, 
Room 804, Omaha, Neb. 


NORTH DAKOTA—2,880 





NORTH ACRES OF RICH 
black oil well drained and only six miles from 
Lakota, N The farm is well improved and is 





a real ie unity at our price to a farmer who 
also badge tands ¢ attle or sheep. Write Ernest Buh- 
er, § aul, Minn. 

SOU Ti DAKOTA—FOR SALE—A. C. ROSS 


estate. 368 acres, five miles from city, on gravel 
highway. Income past year to owners over $2,000. 
John Hermanson, Admin., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
PROSPERITY—INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU 7 ON 

a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
grain, or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
North or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you're working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find 
more contentment, more comfort on the farm today 
than ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. The 
Milwaukee Road wants only to help new settlers 
get best land values for their money; guard them 
against any misrepresentation. Our agricultural 
agents, haying carefully investigated these lands, 
will gladly advise you the kind of farming suited 
to each locality—and continue to advise you after 
settlement. Only a successful farmer is a benefit 
to The Milwaukee Road. These rich lands vary— 
from level to slightly rolling, good for tractor or 
horse farming—to rough or hilly land good for 
grazing. Prices vary with location and quality, from 
$5 to $25 per acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 
per acre, improved. ‘We recommend only land where 
corn, wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, 
sweet clover, vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, 
where stock, poultry, hog haising and dairying are 
proven successes. Good roads, railroads, markets, 
schools, churches, good neighbors. Ask uestions. 
Write now for free, illustrated booklet. Tell us the 
kind of farm you wish, crops or stock you want to 
raise. _All questions reliably answered. No obliga- 
tion. Low Homeseekers’' Fares. Write R. W. Reyn- 
olds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee Road, 915-V 
Union Station, Chicago, Tl. 
$500 SECURES DANDY EQUIPPED FARM— 

within few minutes of city market; 65 acres with 
40 rich loam tillage, spring water, wood and fruit; 
good 9-room home, large cement-basement barn. 
other buildings, insured for $3,900, and valued 
$5,000. Low price only $2,500 and owner for 
quick sale throws in horses, vehicles, tools, bays 












fruit, grain, vegetables, household goods; $50 
down; pictures this handsome farm pg. 62 Strout’s 
catalog. Write today, copy free. 


Strout Agency, 
7-ET South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


VALU ABLE FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 
improved farms, rich soil, low taxes, low cost 

production. Any sized farm ‘for any kind of farm- 

ing in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Tgahe. 

Washington, Oregon. Write for free book. 

edy, Dept. 907, Great Northern es.” st: 

Paul, Minn. 








STUDER STOCK FARM. SCOTCH SHORTHORN 
bulls, ready for service. Duroc Jersey, ee 
Yorkshire spring boars, $25, $: 10 raaged 
pcoehive rams at $20 each. ‘Ben Studer, Wesley, 
‘owa. 





BEEF CATTLE 
FOR SALE—ANGUS SHOW YEARLING BULL. 
Royally bred. No Earl Marshall blood. Also 
other good bulls and bred heifers. A. G. Messer, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 
SCOTCH _POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE FOR 
sale_ Excellent breeding. Good individuals, Ad- 
dress Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—GOOD GRADE POLLED SHORT- 
» agg serviceable age. Franklin Majorowicz, 
ore owa 


















FOR SALE—HEREFORD. COWS, DOMINO 
__ breeding. Lester Cassill, _Drakesville, _ Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS—BUL OWS AND 












__heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Re lows. os 
RED POLLED CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B. 
__Danforth, Little Cedar, Towa. 
DAIRY CATTLE 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS OF SERYV- 
iceable age and younger. Dams average 400 to 
571 lbs. butterfat. Priced to sell. N. G. Wood- 
ruff_and Son, Indianola, 
JERSEY 





Towa. — 

BULLS, SOPHIE TORMENTOR 
blood Their dams averaged 485 Ibs. butter. 

Sire’ , dams 1,020 in year. $30 to $50 each. Geo. 

Gau a 





FOR SALE—TWO HIGH PRO- 
sh cows, also two purebred bulls best_of 
W. Gensicke, R , Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
-16 MONTHS ae REGISTER 
$100. Wm. H. Win- 







breeding 
FOR 8 AL 

Brown Swiss bulls, price 
ter, Boyden, Iowa. : 
EIGHT GUERNSEY 

young, heavy producers; 
Oelwein, Towa. 
FOR SALE— vi 
cows, heifers and bulls. 
Iowa. 





SPRINGERS, LARGE, 
healthy. R. C. Blake, 








E BROWN SWISS 
J. T. Purviance, Tipton, 


















GUE! EY COWS, HEIFERS, 
corre spo ondence. Dayton ans ? ie, 
T RIE D GUERNSEY SIRI ALSO BULL 
5 ._H. Cc. Bre kenridge, fferson, 8S. D. 








REAL ON TRADE, DE- 
_Protivin, lowa. 


JUNG BULLS AND 


BIN BULL; 
Leonard Pecinovsk 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—YOUNG BUTI 
heifers. Peter Johansen, Ringsted, Iowa. 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE ss 
DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORN; BARGAIN; 
January, 1930, bull, 5 of 6 nearest granddams 
averaged 409 lbs. B. F. Clay breeding. Oscar 
Frandle, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
MILKING _SHORTHORNS, 
Melody 7th. 21,722 Ibs. 
Elma, 

















DESCENDANTS OF 
milk, 863 fat. Naab, 


Iowa. 





SWINE 


LEAN MEAT HAMPSHIRES—-MOST PROFIT. 

Used by most successful feeders. Market top- 
ers, rustlers, prolific, good mothers, most pork per 
itter of any breed. Get free descriptive booklet 
and names of nearby reliable breeders. Send 25c 
for 6 me. special subscription to The American 
Herdsman, official publication. The Hampshire 
im Record Assn., 936 Commercial Bank, Peoria, 








GILTS, ALSO OLD 
Ww m. Zahs, Riverside, 


YORKSHIRE BOARS AND 
5 English Shepherd puppies. 
owa 








More Than 
$200.00 


Worth of Ducks 
Sold Through a 
Want Ad Costing 
$9.45. 


¥. Warner, of Bloomfield, Towa, writes to 
tell us Sonat he sold over forty ducks and dra) 
at an ~ gly ad of $5.00 each through a twer 
one-word ad in three issues, which cost hir 
total of $9.45. When we stop to think tha 
nine out a ten of all Iowa farmers are read 
this paper every week, we can easily understar 
why Mr. Warner obtained such excellent results 


pou of all kind sells gregity through 
OUR READERS’ MARKET. Poultry 
raisers have found that it is a good place 
to buy their stock, too. Why don’t you try 
an advertisement in this section to dispose 
of your surplus? You'll find an order 
blank on this page, as well as Rates and 
Information about how to figure the cost 
of it. Mail it to the Classified Depart- 
ne Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. 


























LIVESTOCK 


_____sHORSES 
IMPORTED BELGIAN STALI ION, 


weight 2,100. Selmer L. Quee, 





FOR SALE 
eight years old, 
Sec., Spencer, Iowa. 
SHETLAND PONIES. | 
presents for children. 

mond, Iowa. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


CHRISTMAS DOLLAR SPECIALS! PREPAID 
mail or express. Three pounds sugar-rolled, nut- 
stuffed dates, in sealed container, .—Five pounds 
hard candies, pure fruit flavoring. Best quality, $1. 
per cent reduction on orders of 25 pounds up. 
——Six tailored Irish linen ladies’ handkerchief 
white or assorted colors, $1.—-Rayon_brassiere- topped 
combination, with elastic knee, $1. Very good 
quality run-resist rayon. Every garment washable 
and accurately sized. Choose from pink or peach. 
Sizes 32 to 42.—Tailored custom slip of rayon flat 
crepe, resembling crepe de chine, $1. Shadow proof 
hems of self material, washable, cut true to size 
and full length. Choose from white, ome. peach, 
tan, navy or black. Sizes 34 to 44.—All’ sold by 





~ REAL CHRISTMAS 
Brooks Pony Farm, Bel- 











mail or over counter. Younker Bros., Dept. M, 
Des Moines, Iowa. oa 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. BEAUTIFUL BOX AS- 


sortment, 24 with envelopes to match, $1 post- 
paid. Return in 3 days for refund if not satisfied. 
Order now! Hyman’s Bookstore, 518 Locust, Des 
Moines. 
baie MOST GORGEOUS BOX ASSORTMENT 
21 handsome engraved be > mas greeting 
pa. and an added gift of choice enclosure 
cards, all postpaid for $1. Rock Brothers, Des 
nes, Iowa. 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE, BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated catalog of band and orchestra instru- 
ments and musica! accessories. Des Moines Music 




















BERKSHIRE SERVICEABLE BOARS, _ $20. 

Registered. Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell; Paris, €9-. 812 Walnut, Des Moines. 

CHRISTMAS TREES 

TAMWORTH BOARS BRED GILTS OF BEAUTIFUL 4-FT. EVERGREEN, $1; 3, $2.50, 

choice breeding. Dr, Addison, Manning, Iowa. prepaid. Thousands all sizes, ‘Rider Nursery, 
HAMPSHIRE, BOARS. SPRING | AND FALL, Farmington, Towa. 

Immunec ert Yetwiler, ani a, owa. 

stile MISCELLANEOUS 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BIRDS AND. SUPPLIES 
GAN ARIES—GUARANTEED SINGER. $5.85. 
Goldfish, tadpoles, snails, Pla Feeds, bs nd 

supplies. Write for free iliustrated gatalog. Iowa 

Bird Company, 217 Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“CANARIES 




















STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—WHERE 

atte are prosperous. Crops growing year round. 

low. Write free booklet. Dept. 12, 

Stanislaus County Development. Board (County 
Chamber Commerce), Modesto, Calif. 


OR SALE—MILK GOATS, BRED: FIRST 
choicest bred To dogeenbers doe, $25. A couple not 
Siete Lad ioe» — This is only about Be. 
~—" value. By! room only reason for selling 
yy Stanhope, Iowa. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 








GERMAN ROLLERS AND GOLDEN OPERA 
males and females. Isabella Tips, Laurel, Towa. 
~MALES, $5; dg MALES, $1. MRS. 
*® Kalona, lows 
a _ boas — ¥ iad chee 
SOLLIES——WHITK AND COLORS. PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and gatisfaction 
naranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, “Monticello, 
owa, - 
FOR SALE- BLACK ENG LISH SHEPHERD 
pups from, No. her ling ~—— Write for 
rice 1} list. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn, 


ALL ¥ BREEDS HIGH CLASS HOUNDS CHEAP 
on trial, guarant eed. Write a to Wild- 





wood Kentie Dept. 25, Paducah 
TOLLIES. PUPS. BROOD BITCHHS. SPAYED (| 











females, Stud champion, imported bloodlines. 
John _ Wilkin, Correc tonvitle, Towa. 
FOR SALE COLLIES AND FOXTERRIERS. 
Cheap. rite your | wants. Hillerest Kennels, 
Waterloo, Towa, Route 2. 
NICKLY MARKED FOX bi RIER PUPS. 
Males, $6; females, $4. Esther Blohm, Rein- 
beck, Iowa ’ Sa a 
CHOICE Sith: PHERI PUPPTES NATURAL 
heeler: hris Ullerich, Charter Oak, Towa, 
RE ABORT. OOON HOUND PUPS, 6 MONTHS, 


Fonda, Iowa. 


$8. Orville Fogerty, 
FUR BEARERS 











PEN RAISED; FEMALE MINK, $10. FRIEE- 
born Mink Ranch, Freelx m, Minn, 
EDUCATIONAL 

MEN WANTED——GOo0b PAY JOBS AVAILA 


ble for well-trained airplane mechanics lets and 
auto mechanics. We train you for jobs, me wndertul 
portunity! Write for details today. Lineoln Air 

plane & Anto School, 2546 Bldg., 
ancoln, Net 

LEARN BE AUTY CULTURE 
limited means and ordinary 

her income in a tew mouths 

log. Towa School of Beauty Culture, 

Des Moines, 

BE AN AUCTIONEERR. EARN 825.8100 DAILY 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 

receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Anction 

School, Pox 32. Decatur. Ind 

LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 

mz, auutomebiles, electricity. Low tuition. Stev- 
insons, 2008 BF Main, Kansas City, Mo. 
N BARBERING A PAYING, PRRMA- 
t oeenpation. Write for catalog. Towa Barber 
College, 206 Walnut, Des Moines. 


Automotive 





ANY GIRL WITH 
ability should double 
Write for free cata 
619 Walnut, 






















Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


paper. Remittance Of G..................cseesssseerseereees 19 ENClOSEd. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


times in your 








200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. 
American Auction School. 
AVIATION i 
LEARN AVIATION AT LINCOLN WHERE 
a learned. Big pay jobs for pilots, air- 
plane mechanics, airplane welding a radio. Part 
time employment while re. Government approved 
school. Write today. Lincoln Airplane and Fly- 
ing School, 507 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
HAY WANTED 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, Hy. 
thy, clover and timothy mixed, Best_prices paid. 
yrite us. John Devlin Hay Co., 192 PNo. Clark 
St. Chicago, “iil. 
KODAK FINISHING 
ANY SIZE SIX-EXPOSURE OD AR OLL DE- 
veloped an —_- Vd Oc. Extra prints 2c 
each, Mail orders add 5e for Send _ for 
handy mailing package. Olson S studio. "803 Walnut 
Moines, 
CHRTST MAE CARD FROM YOUR OWN NEG 
atives, sample 10c. Real glossy prints, 3c. [tolls, 
8x10 enlargement, oil colored, 60. 
oto Artist, 1260 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn. 
FILMS D OPED—SEVE 77 NTS, FRE 
enlargement, 25 coin. Kay’s Photo Service, ls 


JOKER, $1. 
Kansas_ City. 

















Sc. Beautifu 
Ph 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX NEW STYLE 
border prints, 25e. Interocean, Litchfield, Il. 


FARM MACHINERY 


GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, $6.50. 
Fordsons, $8.50; prepaid. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Wm.’ Alber, Beatrice, Neb. 

















seeteeewees seeee 














Name ...... bub cicenasiaeeavaisnignen pcsibiicesaliinwiaiiaiasin we 


Address 


(Count. as part of ad) 











(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
Send sketch or model for instructions oF 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,” and 
“Record of Invention’ form. No charge for infor 
rie Y on how to proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, 
49-E_ Security es ta and Commercial Bank 
bide. Washington, D 
BAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
RBidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bids. 
Des Moines, lows. 


BABY CHICKS 


SPECIAL OFFER ON BROILER CHICKS. opD 

lots of left-overs in heavy or light breeds from 
Peters-Certified flocks—all healthy, _heavy-layiné 
strains. Positively not culls, but first qualitt. 
=. viewows : vere chicks. Pt comnet F pe 
and grow rapidly, making you the mos’ 
wins broilers or a heavy laying flock. 4 Ered be be- 








PATENT AT- 

















Catal 


joi $50: 99 per 1,000. og 
, Peters Poultry Farm 


eters Certified Chicks free. 
x 257, Newton, Iowa. 


tadanionel Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestéad, Dec. 6, 1930 






(29) 1905 





‘Well, you don’t see any threshing with 
flails around here, do you? We use ma- 
chinery, and power machinery—we have 





tractors! The peasant uses hand power 
or at the best an old horse.” 
“An y other benefits to those in a col- 





ective? 
: “Yes; many. Our taxes are very much 
less than those of the individual peasant. 
And we can buy meat and fish from the 
government when he can’t. Further, we 
twice as much to the acre as he 


raise 
does. Our work is not so hard. We eat 
more and dress better.” 


Suddenly the silent chairman, who had 
patiently leaned against the post and lis- 
tened so long, boomed up and our inter- 
preter translated his words as, ‘You have 
asked us many questions; now I would 
ask you a few.” Consent being given, he 
procee »ded: 

“What does your government do to care 
for the unemployed? Also, what provision 
has your country for health and old age 
protection of the working man? What is 
your nation doing to stimulate better eco- 
nomic relations with other nations?” 

This uncouth Russian whose looks 
would never betray that he could as much 
as read put his finger on our sore spots, 
Just then the European papers were ex- 
pressing their resentment over our recent 
tariff and playing up our unemployment 
situation. Whether or not we satisfied 
him, soon we again resumed our ques- 
tioning: 

“Do you have a church here?” 

“There is one in the village but not 
many attend; only a few old people.” 

“About how many of your families have 
ikons (religious symbols, crosses) in their 
homes?” 

“About one-half of them. Most of the 
children are baptized.” 

“Do any of your group leave 
lective?”’ 

“Two or three families left but we ex- 
pect to see them back soon.” 

“What do you think of the independent 
peasants (kulaks)?”’ 

“Several neighboring kulaks are trying 
to make us much trouble.” 

In walking about outside I came to a 
modern cow stable with its cement floors, 
drainage, stanchions, haymow and impro- 
vised silo. While the barn was quite up- 
to-date in style, my earlier farm training 
led me to think that it had probably been 
cleaned that morning for the first time in 
several weeks, to be presentable for the 


the col- 


inspection of the illustrious American 
visitors. The appearance and smell so in- 
dicated. Most of the livestock appeared 


to be in good shape, tho I found a pen of 
weaned calves whose colicky condition in- 
dicated poor feeding, 

The farm machinery was still mostly 
new and probably because of this did not 
give evidence of expert attention. It takes 
time to develop mechanics. And these 
machines were still a new thing to these 
people. The granaries and sheds were 
in presentable shape and not unlike many 
we would find in our own state. On the 
hill by the barn I found a small and very 
simple threshing machine. While it made 
me think of a 10-cent store article, it was 
a power device and was a vast improve- 
ment over flail threshing. 

Returning from our inspection of the 
farm equipment, it required a desperate 
effort to get away without eating. But 
unfortunately appearances and _ smells 
about the farm and all did not encourage 
the diminishing appetites; this was par- 
ticularly true of the ladies in our group. 
We plead that we had to hurry on to the 
next collective so did not have time to 
eat, and so forth; but since these people 
were so very solicitous for our comfort 
they urged that it was a long way to the 
next collective and we simply must eat 
as it was nearly two o'clock. We compro- 
mised by agreeing to at least have a 
drink of milk. Not all of our members 
could be persuaded to do even this. 

The Russian interpreter looked at me 
Pleadingly and said, ““Why will you not 
drink milk?” I murmured that it did not 
agree with me. And this was quite true, 
for just then one of our group came and 
told me, “There was something swimming 
in my glass but I just closed my eyes and 
Swallowed before I could see what it 
was.”” So we left these simple and warm- 
hearted people of the collective who did 
their very best to make us feel at home. 

On the way home we stopped in the 
nearby village of homes for the collective. 
Here we entered first a more well-to-do 
home and then the house of a poor fam- 
ily. The only difference we could see was 
that the former had a little more space 
and just a little more furnishing equip- 
ment. Both were so very simple and had 
So little in the way of furniture and 
household equipment that it was hard to 
see how they could keep house. We asked 
the head of the more well-to-do home 
whether he had an ikon. He denied it and 
Said he had none. A moment later one of 
our number discovered a large ikon in the 
bedroom of his house. When he was 
asked to reconcile this discovery with his 
Statement he replied: “Oh, well, as I said, 
I don't re eally have it; I took it to the bed- 
Toom, you see. It seemed it should not be 
throw n away. The wife likes it.’ 

When we saw an ikon in the front room 
of the poor man’s house we complimented 
him on his courage to keep it there. And 
he replied, ‘Well, it’s my wife that likes 
it.” Even the simple superstitious reli- 
Sion of the Russian peasant still has a 


Russia Tries Big Scale Farming 


(Continued from page 7) 





hold. And even in Russia some men hide 
behind their wives when it comes to re- 
ligion. 

There are some state farms in Russia 


that have more than half a million acres 
and employ over twelve thousand work- 
ers. They plow furrows forty miles long. 
As collectivization of farming did not 
proceed fast enough to suit the political 
powers of the country, they tried to speed 
it up recently. Due to pressure methods 
and many inducements offered it was re- 
ported that early this year between 55 
and 75 per cent of all peasants were mem- 
bers of collectives. This was a hasty 
move. Many found themselves unable to 
secure the necessary machinery to farm 
on the large scale and others who had 
“voluntarily”’ joined this movement were 
disgruntled. 

The result is that the political powers 
retracted and Stalin, their dictator, pub- 
lished the statement last spring that all 
who wished to do so might voluntarily 
withdraw from the collective. The result 
was that in June only 24 per cent of the 
peasants were still reported in the col- 
lectives. The government is now build- 
ing its own tractor factories as well as 
factories for other heavy machinery and 
expects soon to be able to lead the peas- 
ants into a healthy expansion of collective 
farming. If this succeeds, as it may, the 
rest of the world will be greatly affected 
by it. 





A single mink has been known to catch 
as many as eighty fish in one night. 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


BABY CHICKS 


BIG DISCOUNT ON PETERS-CERTIFIED 
chicks for orders placed now—delivery any time 
after February 1. Liberal terms—only small it 
required with order. Early booking insures delivery 
on date wanted. In our catalog you will find many 
people in your vicinity report raising 90 to 100 per 
cent of these amet chicks to maturity—-strong, 
well developed flocks—-50 per cent laying at 4% 
to 5 months—flock averages as high as 175 to 
200 per_hen per year—which means real winter 
laying. If they = = it. RA can, too. Results 
like these can only from flocks per- 
fected by practical pony. 1 *. such as 
Peters and Sons. Their 14 years of skillful breed- 
ing has accomplished these exceptional results. 
our 120 acre Master-Control reeding Farm we 
raise trapnest-pedigree stock to build up our flocks. 
Pedigree work includes checked results on livability 
of chicks as well as flock average egg laying. For 
seventh year Peters-Certified chicks are sent with a 
real guarantee to live” covering first two weeks. 
Losses first to seventh day, replaced free; seventh 
to tenth day, half price; tenth to fourteenth day, 
two-thirds original price. Here is protection that 
costs you nothing. hese chicks are not expensive. 
Prices vary slightly on different guaranteed stand- 
ards of egg-laying. Only dependable laying strains 
that you are assured of raising pay these days. Pro- 











tect your investment. Insure your success with 
chicks of real breeding. White Leghorns; Reds; Buff 
Barred and White Rocks; White Wyandottes; Buff 


and White Orpingtons. Write at once for catalog 
and special discount prices. Mention breed interest- 
ed in and we will send our special bulletin on that 
breed, no charge. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 


Association. Just Address Peters-Farm, Box 251, 

Newton, Iowa. 

SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING I RAMSEYER 
‘“Master-Mated” chicks. Liberal Gincounte fiven 

on orders receiv now for. spring “2 yrite 

for details and prices. Learn how Mrs. fi. A Allen, 


New Sharon, Iowa, made 79c per = By profit last 
November with eggs from Silver Certificate Leg- 
horns purchased from our heavy ees laying strains. 
Read the words of W. H. Bovee, Hayward, Wis.— 
“Our White Rocks were laying before five months 
old; this is the second year Fr heee raised 100 per 
cent of Ramseyer chicks in northern Wisconsin.’ 

Mrs. George Rolland, Libertyville, Iowa, raised 
Ramseyer pullets to 14 weeks at a cost of only .517 
per pullet. tamseyer ‘“‘Master-Mated” chicks 
grand champion at Iowa Chick Show (Ames) 
1929, 1930. Sweepstakes Michigan and Kansas 
1929; 1930. Winners Iowa State Fair, and at 
leading Official Egg Laying Contests. Record of 
Performance, certified and accredited. Egg strains 
as high as 325 eggs in a year. Breeding stock 
blood-tested and matings tested for livability. Spe- 
cial grades guaranteed to live thru critical period. 
Visitors welcome on our own Breeding and Trapnest 
Farm. Phone 1288. Ramseyer Master Breeding 
Farm, Box 99, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


CHICK PRICES CUT 6% CENTS IF ¢ ORDERED 
now for spri shipment. Best_egg strain White 
Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Guaranteed to live 
and outlay ontinary nee ‘Thousands of pullets, 
hens, cockerels at rgain prices. Big sins and 
special =_— list free. George B. Ferris, 961 Uni 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a ate f CHICKS FOR 19381. ONLY Te 
» & Ly on carly, orders. Guaranteed 
to ‘ire rms. 200-300 egg strains. i 
rior certified.” Catalog pg Superior Hatchery, Box 


8-42, Windsor. 
POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 





ion, 























POULTRY 


POULTRY 





ANCONAS 


BARRED ROCKS 





SINGLE 


Iowa. 


> COMB ANCONA COCKERELS, $1 AND 
272 egg strain. Leonard Homolar, Tama, 








SSeS. “ti caro 
150 GOLDEN SEARRIGHT BANTAMS, $1.50, 








ARISTOCRAT DARK BARRED ROCK GOOCK- 

erels, large winners, $2.75. Mrs. A. E. Eschen, 

Lamont, Iowa. pias 
‘BUFF ROCKS Be: 

BUFF ROCK OY. CKERF PULI MARCH 
hatched. Mrs. Harry IT ver, Mt lowa, 




















$2 each. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
CORNISH iS ee 
EARLY H ATCHED DARK CORNISH COCKER- 
els, $2.50; cocks, $2. Kirk Beatty, Fairfax, Ia. 


anny WHITE GIANT ANTS 
JERSEY WHITE GIANT TRIOS, UNRELATED, 
$8. One ad. Blanche King, Arlington, Iowa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 

















SINGLE COMB DARK BROWN LEGHORN 
cockerels, large type, $1 each, $10 dozen. Geo. 

Atherton, Dexter, Iowa. 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els, accredited, $10 dozen. C. M. Snyder, Cory- 

_ SR ee 

ROSE ~ €OMB BROWN LEGHORN CHOICE 

: cockerels, $1 each. Frank Happe, Spirit Lake, 

owa. 





Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS, $1 
each. Mrs. Darwin Cottington, Curlew, Iowa. 


BUFF LEGHORNS _ r? 

KAMSEYER MAS MATED LEG- 
10rn cockerels, well ‘Grd $il 
dozen. Taintor, “Towa. 


lozen. John Blanke, Taintor, 
PUREBRED BUFF LEGHORN 
slie Tomkins, 











~ BUFF 
$1 each, 


CULLED §8. C, 
cockerels, $1.25 each. Mrs. 

Vail, Iowa. 

LAYING STRAIN 8. C. 
erels. Fred Getting, g, Rock Rapids, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
CHOICE TOM BARRON YEARLING HENS, 
also April hatch cockerels, bred from 300 egg 
R. &: I’. males. Large, healthy, heavy producers, 
$1.25 each. Hatchery accredited. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Zard Jasiusky, Ogden, Towa. a 
WHITE LEGHORNS 

also ane red, Hanson, 





RUFF LEGHORN COCK- 
Iowa, 





WILLIAMSON'S 8S. C._ 
will win the blue for you, 





English strains. Extra large wiftt, ords up to 

307. Write wants. H. E. Ramon. Dubuque, 

Iowa. 

FOR SALE—TANCRED STRAIN V w HITE: “LEG- 
horn cockerels, 306 egg strain, White 

Minorca cockerels, $1.25 Booth pa mg Cornie 

De Bruin, Leighton, Iowa. a wee, 

TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN- COC KER: 








pedigreed sires 


els, April nate. by 
on. Ve B. Hudson y* “ton. 


ry chalon 8. 





Knoxville, 


100 CHOICE TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN 
pullets, cheap if taken at once. Choice cockerels 

at $1 and $1.25 each. Mrs. V. H. Conner, Shell 

rock, e wa. 

300 DANDY 324 EGG GG STRAIN WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, ready to lay. 50 White Rock pul- 

lets. Cheap next 30 days. Walter Bardsley, Neola, 

owa. 





BEAUTIFUL TOM BARRON LEGHORN COCK- 
vrels, special mating, accredited stock, $2; 6 
for. $10. Mrs. Melvin Stanfield, Auburn, Iowa. 


WHITE MINORCAS —— 











NICE SINGLE COMB MINORCA COCKERELS, 
__chea Bessie Whitham, Fairfield, Towa. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS Re 
BIG, I BLOCKY BUFF ORPINGTON COCKE R- 
els, heavy bone, true Buff. Sure good. $3 if 
taken’ | soon, Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Iowa. 
STATE ACCREDITED BUFF  ORPING TON 
cockerels, good size and color, April hatch, $2.50 
each. Mrs. Floyd Price, Newton, Ill 








GOOD UTILITY BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER- 
els, April hatched, healthy, $2 each. Mrs. John 
W. Williams, Earlham, Iowa. oe <a 
FOR SALE—LARGE, BLOCKY, FARM RAISED 
Buff Orpington cockerels, $2 each, Harry Hoff- 








UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and seller 

who might advertise in these columns, allaces 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead s advertisers and 


buyers to comply with the following agreement. 
Where mature poultry is ~ on mail repre- 
sentations, out the ome upon re- 


ecipt of the purchase price rit ship t > poauey to 
the buyer, with the privilege of eaeedon at ar- 
rival. for any reason the shipment is not —. 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is 
erly fed and watered and returned immediate to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carfiage charges 
one way, | the buyer paying them the other way. 
Tpon the returned shipment in good or- 
der the ps ol will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
iven a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
his is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern ¢ deals 
pote our advertisers and subscribers. there 
any variance to the above regulations A 
should notify buvers of them before filling orders 
PUREBRED aw! ga ae JERSEY BLACK 
Giants Dark Brown Leg- 
horns, $1 each, Ben Morrison, 
Conrad, Tow 





$10 ao dozen. Mrs. 


man, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. a s 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS FROM 

flock, 205 egg average, $2 and REE. 50. W. B. 
Yager, Center, 





BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, CERTIFIED 
and banded, $3. William Buline, Lone Tree, Ia. 


__ WHITE ORPINGTONS 
CHOICE SINGLE 





COMB WHITE ORPINGTON 

















cockerels, March hatched. Price $2 if taken 
soon. Herman Wiese, Stock Jowa_—_ a me 
WHITE ORPINGTON CO RELS, 7. de 
certified. Banded. $2.50 each, Arthur Schues- 


sler, Lone Tree, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


TOMPKINS ST RAIN “ROSE COMB RED CO COCK- 
erels, 8 Ibs., Vigorous, good color, $2.50, $3. On 








approval. Mrs. J. ©. Vogel, Chariton, tone 
R. ~ RED ve Tans LS, FROM ACCREDITED 
__flock, $1 i ames Hand, E mmetsburg, Iowa. 





tine E SINGLE E COMB RED - COCKERELS, $2. 
__Anton Andersen, Clarion, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND ‘WHITES —_ 
ACCREDITED ROSE COMB RHODE ISL AND 
White cockerels, $2.75 each. George Jentz, 





Iowa. 





CHOICE PUREERED BUFF ORPINGTON 
cockerels, Toulouse geese. Pekin ducks, Bronze 

turkeys. Farmers’ prices. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fair- 

fax, Iowa. 

COCKERELS, LAKENVELDERS, $1. BUFF 
Orpingtons, $1.50. Jersey White Giants, $2. 

One ad. Fred King, Arlington, Iowa. 

WHITE JERSEY GIANTS AND WHITE ; LEG 

horn _cockerels. Paul Johannsen, Denison, Towa. 

















ANCONAS 
ANCONA COCKERELS, CULLED FLOCK, $1 
__ each, Ed_Eshelman, Bondurant, Iowa 





ANCONA eg $1 EACH. HORMAN 


Schwitzer, R. 2, Tipton, Iowa. 


Fenton, 
Ber © “ROCKS _ 
ARISTOCRAT DARK BARRED “ROCK COCK- 
erels, Holterman strain, took 4 first prizes at our 
gunte ‘fair. 2 each. J. U. Cobb, Correctionville, 
owa 
RINGLET BARRED KOCKS, DARK } MATING. 
Big, healthy, fancy_ceckerels, $2.50 3. Mrs. 
A. O. ‘Maple, Valley Junction, 
FARROW SPECIAL M ATING Ss, BARRED ROCK 
cockerels, 275 egg strain, $2.’ John H. Lubben, 
Le Mars, Towa, 6. 


BRADLEY STRAIN 








Towa. 








- LARGE COCKERELS, 
$2.50 each. Jake Faber, 


deep barred winners, 
Wesley, lowa. 












BUFF ROCK COCKE .G 00D SIZE. TYPE. 
color, E. F. Morris, New Providence, _ Towa. 
‘WHITE | ROCKS 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, HIGHLY BRED, 





prodnetion and exhibition. Early hatched, heary 
boned birds. 2.50 up. Also Rertigreed rR. 0. P. 
cockerels. Ruckdale Farm, Melcher, =. 
FISHEL’S DIRECT COCKERELS, 4 $3: 

Pekin ducks, $1.50. Embden geese, ro ~% 
Guaranteed. Nina Willison, Anamosa, Iowa, 
WHITE ROCK COCKEREL S, EXHIBITION 








type. State accredited. $3 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Leslie Bergdale, Hawarden, Iowa. 
WHITE t0CK CHICKENS, BIG, HEAVY 
boned. White Rock cockerels, $1.50. Elmer G, 
Olson, Madoliffe, lowe. 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, 5 FOR $7.50, 
__Guy Argotsinger, Dow Gn, lowe se 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, $1.50. NETTIE 
Johnson, R. 1, Fairfield, lowa 





SILVER LACED WYANOOTTES 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
$2.50 each; 5 or more, $2 each. 40 years a 


breeder. ©. M. Healy, Muscatine, Iowa. 


SILVER WYANDOTTE COCKERE! ~a 3, PULLETS 

__ cheap. Mrs. Chas. Whitham, Fai Iowa. 

SILVER. LAC ED WYANDOTTE COCK ERLE, 
$2. Wm. J. Schroeder, Grand Mound, Towa. 


ss WHITE WYANDOTTES __ 

WHITE WYANDOTTES . .MARTEN COCKER- 
els, cockbirds. Winners high producing penned 

stock; $2 and up. Mrs. Frank Fritz, Earlham, Ta. 

R. C. WHITE WYANDOTTE GOCKERE! LS, 
pure white, March hatch, $1.50. Mrs. Bert 

Cox, idden, To Towa. 

WYANDOTTES  __ 

COLTUMBIAN AND PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE 

as pulle A. Johannessobn, Beltrami, 

Minn. 














__ DUCKS _ 
FOR SAL E—L, ARGH ROUEN DRAKES, 5, $2.50; 
ducks, $2. Also Australian hulless popcorn on 








ear, ‘106 1 per ‘ib. Wm Schaffer, Worthington, Towa. 

FOR SALE—-PUREBRED “ROUEN pve KS, 
$1.50; drakes, $2.50 each. Mrs. Aug. Lill, Hol- 

stein, Iowa. __ - —S Pine 

WHITE RUNNERS, FROM RIBBON WINNING 
floc} reasonable prices. arvey Gibbs, Cedar 

Falls, Iowa. wil 

BUFF ORPINGTON DRAKES, $2. MAE VAN 
Zandt, Route 3, Muscatine, w 









FAWN AND WHITE RUN! 
Clifford Freeark, Lakota, 

Pees AND GEESE _ 

LARGE, PUREBRED TOULOUSE 
amanders. $5. Purebred Rouen ducks, dra 
2.50. All 2 year stock. Fred C. 2! R. 3, 

Manilla, Towa. 

G [TANT 





“Towa. 

















WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, $2; DRAKES, 
$2.50. White Embden geese, either sex, $4.50. 
Young "stock. Lawrence Binning, Grand River, Ia, 
GEESE 


MAMMOT iL Hi TOTLOUSE G EESE, GANDERS. 
$5.50: young, $4. Strained clover honey, 
10° . $1: 5 lbs., 55¢. C. J. Merrifield, Ains- 

















worth, Iowa. oot 
LARG iE TOULOUSE GE FROM PUREBr ED 
5 Ib. stock tL -- , $4; geese, $3. Mrs. 
F rank Riha, Chelsea, Towa ere 4 
i “WHITE EMBDEN GEESE, CHEAP. 
. Chas. Whitham, Fairfield, Iowa 





MASSIVE TYPE TOULOUSE GEESE. 

Hyatt, Collins, Iowa 

Tor LOUSE GEESE AND GANDERS, $3 EACH. 
George Fowlie, Tipton, Iowa 


TURKEYS 
FOR SALE—GOLDBANK STRAIN TURKEYS 
double vaccinated. Can furnish stock unrelated 
to birds sold last year. First choice toms, $8; old 
First check first. choiee. 
Some White Hollands, 
Anderson, Stanhope, Iowa. 


TURKEYS FROM PRIZE 


LA a) RGE | 
T 











toms, $10; hens, $5. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
same price. Dr. I. A 


MAMMOTH BRONZ 





























winning stock. Brilliant copper bronze, heavy 
boned. Toms, $10; hens, $7. Alice White, Route 
2. Guthrie Center, Towa. 4 
M. B. TURKEYS, GOLDBANK STR: AIN, DI- DI- 
rect descendants of America’s best prize win- 
ners. Mrs. H. J. Hess, R. 6, Waterloo, Towa. _ 
FOR SALE—50 B. RED TURKEYS, PRICED 


Baumann strain and good ones, 


for quick sale. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


Max R. Ross:& Son, R 

































BOURBON RED TURKEYS, HEALTHY, RANGE 
raised. Toms, $6; hens, Erven Manifold, 
Ackley, Towa. Sas r. 
FOR SALE—PUREBRED WHITE. HOLLAND 
turkeys. Toms, $6; hens, 5. E. J. Saylor, 
Manilla, Towa. 
LARGE, HEALTHY 7 BOURBON RED TOMS, 
__$6.50. Gilbert Narveson, Kensett, Jowa. 
tED TURKEYS. TOM, $6; HEN, 





BOURBON | 
$4. Wayne Puffett, Fayette, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all mur poultry for identification m case 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing. a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with dharith. police departments and others. 








Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send a 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces 


Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des moines, Iowa. 
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General Price Outlook 
PRICE.COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
follow- 
areful 


centage 


the 


tl most ¢ 





rprod 


PRICE LEVEL 


GENERAL 


| 
i] 





present price 


bei seeee lee &8 


CATTLE—At Chicago 





v0-DpO d fat eattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 0.0... 153 $3 
CG ere ¢@ qd cutters 


SEEDITS ‘ssceskpconneeboccntnkese se lod 





SHEEP—At Chicago 


WOOL AND HIDES 








Quarter blood wool at Boston ss 63 
Light cow hides a o..! ro oS 
ae Chicago— 7 aa 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . 117 85 
Oats, No, 2 white ‘ -8 
Wheat, No red y 65 
W heat No northern ms ou o4 
On towa Farms— 
on 3 85 
SEINEI S eicsecacossssen one | 70 74 
MILL- FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 108 74 
Lis a eal t Milwaukee 121 70 
Y t\ SS ts 
ei Z. ‘ \ ¢ t 
HAY 
N ‘ é 16 
No. 1 alfalfa, at 1 Cits ; 49 
OTHER FARIM PRODUCTS 
t ‘ at ed t +1 
ot} da, ‘ ) 
(“arto New Ye 6? 
et ago us 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Side i+ 
| > 
i " SO 144 
. FUTURES—At Chicago 
c<« 
] be Db 7 R7 
Mi: r $7 
Cnt 
December «| 
Mi ) 


63 
61 


an 
92 &8 








INDUSTRIAL 





Col t Connellsville 5 63 G4 

» ne a a7 

65 60 

0 ri 

2 78 

129 8] 

1 78 

Ce en : P 132 100 

FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, | | _ 
outside of New York, ! 

onth of October .. 177 68 

Interest, 60 t: 


» 90 day paper, 


at New York : 
Industrial ocks 251 79 
t oad ‘ s 106 77 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
ern and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war norm al, and on 
attle d hogs 153 per cen The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 66 cents " Rn compared 
Ww 7 cents in “1914, or about 244 per 


) a 
ent of pre-war normal 


gary meee LAG INOS Figures show 
ercents for the week ending 

No ve * ber 8, ‘1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
nee for the corresponding 

ek. Coal ( ke S7 per cent, grain 

88 pel t, live ovck 8&3 per cent, lum- 
ber 60 F ore 8 per cent, and 
ellaneo ‘ handise 87 per cent. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 








hands in lowa are out 160 per cent 
ef pre-war. At 160 per eent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


ae, CAND—lows a land is approximately 
) per nt of pre-war normal, and land 





Lambs, culls and conmmon 
ARISE SANE, ds ucts pivesatevcvonses 

| WEEK DWELOTE]  cccccccccccccccsee 
Yearling wethers, 1 edium 





twelve north-central 
per cent. 


in the 
about 105 


generally 


States 1s 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 








York factory wages are 228 per cent and 
| railroad w on the hour basis are 244 
| per cent of pre-war normal. 


| : PORK PRODUCTS 


The follo ¢ table gives the vercentage 
| of the six-year ge, 1924-29, of pork 





























| products stored western, markets 
| canon 
| 
| zs] 2 . 
vp be 
RRERPUNIIG DL \<syecseioeucemubenion 61 oS 79 
} September 1 »] 47 76 
| October 1 44 $5 72 
| Novembe 28| %3 
The Week’ S M. whets 
TLE 
| 
w f ~ 
01/0] * 
Med. and wt. beef | 
| teers p4 up) | 
Choice and prime- | | | 
Last week avtievaasecudésecat heli eer Laan 
Week be é 11. > 92/10.88 
Good 
ING PION. Sascisnsnccncsisadvncs 10.38111.12!] 9.88 
Week bef t M38 oo > 75 
\Lec n 
Last weel one ; 8.50| 9.25| 7.75 
Week before .... oe 8.50) 8.75) 7.50 
Commo 
Last week = 6.50) 7.50) 6.12 
Veek before ......... } 6.75} 7.23} 5.8 
Light weight beef stee 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— | | 
—— nd prime 
ME GREE. actasasetenstsnvrrtcape A acto 2.38 
Week before . : 2.50/13 12 
Vlediugn and good 
Last week......... Sisigs 9.38(10.50) 9.62 
Week before 19.12)10.62| 9.25 
Com | 
Last week ccsccessecsesecere} 6.00] 7.50] 6.12 
Week before .............. 6.75! 7.25} 5.88 


itthe 
Heifers— | | | 


Butche 


Last week iment Geet le 
Week before ... ee 8.38] 9. 
Cows— 


Last w 


eek . wel 9.6 





Week before cocosesses| 0.62) 5.50} 9.38 
Bulls 

Last week ieaouases | 4.50) 5.12] 4.50 

Week before . $.62) 4.88] 4.50 
Canne and eutters 

Last week . : : 38! 3.38) 3.12 

Week before ........ } 3.38] 3.30| 3.12 
Stoekers and feede 

Last 7 7 6.88 

Wee ) &| 7.38] 7.00 
Cows ‘ 

] ‘ ’ s S 








La k em © 8 S00 
Wee befo IS! 38 8.58 
e4 ! C20 0 1 ) 
Lé t 7 @&¢ v ‘ Soo 
Week 818! 8 & 4f 
Light ¢ 0-200 T) Ps 
lg eek t g 7 
We before 8.08! 8.48! 8.38 
ght ] } ‘ ( ( 
] VW e¢ < 7.4 Qo 7.80 
Week before a8 8.4 8.20 
Ss , and re 
} Vy pacl 
0 ibs, up) 
TAASt WEEK ...cccccccsee sient S.S3t T38 on 
Week before .. cock SOME Babel sae 
Y down) 
8.20] 7.75 
yyre 8.5 8.02 
Sto 
7.001... 7.99 
re. i 7.501... 7.88 





SHEEP 


down), | | 
prime— | 


Lambs (90 Ibs. 
medium to 
zast week 


Week before 


Week 
Ewes, mie 


La 





edium 


NOTE —1 nless 





classes of livestock ver- 
age of prices fro 
> | 
| S | 
a ' 
a etal 
; & a | wo 
| + n | @ 
} 2 
= | wa oS 
Mixed No. 1 F o=a 








Week before 

Timothy No, 1 
Rete MPMNEE : s.cckcphawictardaun } 
Week befo } 


Alfalfa, choice 











LASt Week ...ccceaee 90.95'9 
| Week DOLOrE] cc crccsncconstee. 25 ) 
| Alfalfa, No. 1— i 
| Last week 19.75/22.7 
Week befor 19.75/22.7 
Alfalfa, standard— 
oO eee ee 8.50 21.50 
Week befor i 0}21.50 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
Last week 17.50)19.25 
WOO DHETOre -<ccjccctscisvcs 7.00 19,25] 
Oat straw— | | 
ee { 8.50) 5.5 0| 9 50 
Week befo: , 











GRAIN 
































|} » | 
}- ace ra 
| DL S 
oe i oa = 
a | * “ 
] | 7 
a4 } & 
; Ss] c 
| ? | ta 
} ~ vied ty 
co Ne ov | | { | 
j veek 77%| .69%| .74 | .67%5 
Week bers vi } 66 to ao tT So 
Co No. 3Y— | 
Last veek 7g} .68 79 t 
Vi k before 69 | .64%2) .68 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last oot ee eo 7 4 ‘ 66 
Weel before Ho's bl 0342 
‘) 
Last week os 37 eo 3112 
WV ee before | Oy 28 
Bi | et 
| er ‘ | 2 ity 
We b re | | 40 | 
Rye— 
l vee | 48 
Week before . ‘ | Bo 
\ ‘ No. 2 hard | | 
st week T7ts| 6! . san 71 
er he | .74 or THis 68 
FEEDS 
a wa ~ 
€ = =| ©} 
a ~ ot a 7 
4 4 Si te 
Pe Ps = a | FS 
“ ms ie me 
Bri 
Li ¢ e 73117.75117.205124.00 
Week hefore § 6.75!16.73'24.00 
Shorts— 
Li Wee 18.75120.50116.7 or 
Ww ow hbefo s 117.5011 27.00 
Hominy fee 
Las weel ont | 00} 
Week be rire 6.2 25.00 
] seed 1 ! | 
(oO. p.d— | | 
Last week........ 0.00 7.50 | 
Wee before yf 2 } 
Cott eed (4 
per ent) ' 
SE WEECK...c0-- 32.35 | | | 
Week beto $5 } | | 
Tankage | 
Last week.... rr. vie oo 
Week before 9.08 seceee (He. VO60.00 
Gluten- 
BARE PEE iarcee dl Soces vans ts enous cannes se0e (29200 
Week before... CR, (Eee wf. 28.00 
"Quotations at Des Tolnes to lots 
all othe pe ts, car jots. 
TERMINAL “SUPPLIES 
The follow £ able gives the per cent 
of five-vear average for the corresponding 
weeks for ble supplies oi orn, 
wheat and and t sto ge stocks Oo 
butter and 
' 
| a 0 
2 A] | Of 
Week Ending o} vj s| 2 
of & uy} 3 uf 
< - - | ' . 
wt - OO} m=] o> 
October 4 vacsswene) 44) 198] 84) 96} 113 
Octobe i  geeeun ceeee 49 44 st 46 le 
COGUGMOE ES xcsscincaes 21} 3192 87 96} 113 
October 25 cccccccocess $4; 188 s 94 ] 
Noe nber i ° ; 39 So as S3 ii 
November  §& ....... 45] 186) 85! 9F 14 
VNovenrbe 5 ‘ $8) 186 $2 SS 
N ember 22 ee ee 81 02} 7 
b ymsery ec é « Yp s 
ae ‘ th stocks \ e f ~ 
erage 
MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
he Tolle £ iit + oOwW the ‘ ey ‘ Tt 
feeder and tovkel attle and feeder 
ad stoeke sheep ‘ é kets 
Oo t eve orn belt 
CAT TEA 
fe s of \ rus Septe De anc 
October 
| Totals 
Tow } I} | Neb for corn 
| ' {| belt 
1928 ...... } 3, 222,191)1,090,512 
> | ) 190,815! 958,549 
1920 i 199,282 5 31,178} 803,176 
Three weeks, ending Nov. 14, 1936; Nov. 
15, 1929; Nov. 16, 1928. 
41,400 25,689 $5,076 187.400 
71,040 $4,821 66,4738 296,155 
70,068) 30,702 70,312 269,376 
SHE E -P 
s of July, ber and 
th 
376,566} 157,264} 


439,455 


170,801} 





394,204) 26,062 
weeks, ending’ Nov 
15, 1929: Nov. 1 
28,498 6,615 
39.089 11,278 
6.370 6,741} 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 





























The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feede) ittle to the corn 
| belt states, from the tv elve leading mar- 
| kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
1M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
land are in-percentages of corresponding 
| week for five-year average, _1925- 09-1929. 
| | €¢ 
| | 
| | 
| | 
' 
j 
} { 
J Pea } 45.5} 124.3 
Hlinois 97.9] 72.3 
Missouri ......... f 111.0 61.6} 
Neb ki 48.7 2.2 
} Kansas L322 $4.8 
} Indians 05.6) 76,8} 
Ohio .. 71.3 6.5 3.0 
Total, 7 n 
*belt states 123.3} #5.8 1.2 
Week ending Nevember 14, a 
percentage of the reve ipts f or ti orre- 





sponding week ending Novembei 15, 





—lowa, $0.8 per eent; Diinois, 88.6; T¥* 3 
souri, 83.7: Nebraska, 98.1; Kansas, 111.7; 
Indiana, $3.1: OF 62.4: total, sevee) co! fs 





belt states, $1.2 cent. 


per 

















Li 


vestock Receipts 
Prices 











and 














Ho p es ¢ - 
year é ed ¥ S4 } 
cent for 1 ee for s 
and 56 per 

The tfollowir es data 
percentage of verage f« 
eipts and p have pre 

ee} y wee) eight wee 
Pach week the te! 
averag or t? z eet 
‘ gS i as 

} ° 
| 7 © 
Septe be 28 i¢ t 07 § 
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5 20,588,000 1 ds for the 
ee last yea Exports of pork f 
rd week ember were 3,470, 
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‘ eek bhefore < dt 6.000 pn 
t+ t yea! 
EXPORTS (OF GRAIN 
FINN ts of ¢ e third weel 
Novemt ve ( 600 t ishels, a 
| pe « h 2.680.600 bushe for the \ 
| hefore ad 652,060 bushels for the s 
eek kk vear. Exports of corn the 
Wweel 1 November were "4,000 bushe 
) ed with 5,000 bushels the K 
before a 7,000 bushels for the 
week St Veal Exports of oats the third 
f were 08,000 bushels, 
107.000 bushels for the 
6,000 bushels for e 
Y 
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MR OFFICER 


WHICH ONE 
ME LAD?P 
" niwe HAVE SIx 





































AH SuReE AN! 
IT’S MR, CLEARY 
AA FINE MAN IF 
1opo SAY (T 
MYSELF 


























HELP FROM 


HE ONE 
THAT WAS 
ROBBED L 
AUGUST, 








HAT. 
oO W'TH ts et 

HEN THEY GET So LAZ 
THAT THEY ARE NO GOOD? 


THEY SE 
THEM TO 
TOWN AND 

MAKE 


POLICEMEN 
OUT OF 


THEM 


\ 






A COP 












WHY YES, 
THREE BLOCKS 
SOUTH ON 
THE SOUTH— 
WEST CORNER 







COULD You 


ALSO TELL 

ME THE 

PRESIDENTS 
NAME ? 






n 









on a tun 
a> URE ME 
LAD eae i] 
MR HOOVER. 
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THANK You 

































































































































TED HAS 
CONFIDENCE 
ENOUGH 


TAQ WAIT 
WILL HE 
FAIL P 
NEXT WEEK 
WiLL TELL 
THE STORY 





THANKS 
1 WitkL WAIT 
FOR HIM 






CSTR AGUS 


TO BE 
CONTINUED 























Factory to Your Truck 


Mes y are A. ing advantage o 
fac 


SHORTHORNS 
























Ta edie EDO INO 


High Record Holstein 
Bulls for Sale 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. 
- 18 now breaking all world’s 


take room for show herd. Also some good heifers 





HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 





‘ Polled Breeders’ 
Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


at ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Combining type and production, 


SHOMONT FARMS POLAND CHINAS 


oe SALE 


DAIRY CATTLE co. 








_ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
isnetenn’ Farm 


Feb. — Adolyyh Groe per, 


rR ae 


lena 





il 





ons 


CHESTER WHITES 





TT BE eT 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


W hat S« Sort Are ees Cows? 


PERCHERONS AND. BELGIANS 
 97- S: , ; 











Liv estoc k New Ss 





a Ot He LE 


ent an a a a lai Sa 


SYA aN ee TL ee 





ee they « ire 


, rican and Impx rted 


A fe w choice tried young 
A few White Collie 


Py ‘to 12 months o Id. 
cows and bred heifers for 





A Broven Sire for Lease 





REGISTE RI D Jel 

















WHEAT AS A FEED FOR LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE 


reams of high quality and choice breeding. Your 
inspection will be our pleasure. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
STATE COLLEGE 


AMERICAN 


trends are such, 





OXFORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
booklet or other information regarding the 
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If You Neec 
Good Boar.... 











Livestock Advertising Department 
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n he ground for 5 cents, 
of £0 cents, i will pay 
wheat instead of 75 cent corn, 


corn at 70 cents a bushel likely 


the more economical feed. Ground wt 


has about the same value for other 


as for hogs. 


Wheat has more protein than corn and 


hence the farmer's outlay f 


supplements would be | with 


than if corn was being fed. Wh 
and tankage are fed it takes 
neighborhood of 10 per cent of 
to balance the ration. The same 
tion of protein can be supplied by 
per cent of tankage if wheat is 
Unless the wheat is ground there 
waste of 16 to 22 per cent, because 
same kernels are not well chewed by 


pigs and pass thru undigested. 


will not take the place of grinding. 
grinding, however, is not necessary. 
the kernels are merely broken in two the 
eurces in the pig’s digestive system 
make use of the grain. Finely ground 
wheal is not relished as well as 


ground because of the pasty 


forms in the mouths of the pigs 


they are eating. 





TREAT THIN LAMBS FOR STOMACH 


WORMS 
Many thin lambs are arrivil 











markets, indicating that quite ¢ 
age of them are infested with 
parasites, By ‘eating them for 
worms, these lambs can be 
much better condition, making 
to save two or three dollars pei 
weight 
Lambs infested with the common st 
h worm are thin and lack th 
further symptoms of stor h we 
pale, papery-like kins, ¢ 
with thinness, and, in «% ul 
swellings under the lower 
referred to as bottle neck. Lam 
older sheep so infested may be 
with copper sulphate (blue one); 


give indication of being badly 
the treatment should he rep 
thirty days during the pasture 


The solution is made by dissoly 
fourth of a pound of clear blue 
of copper sulphate in one gallon of 
water, and then adding enough cold water 
to make three gallons. Enamel or 
Ware containers should be used, 


per sulphate corrodes tin or gal 


utensils, 


Sheep to be treated should be 


up for fifteen or twenty hou 
them water only. It is best 


sheep the afternoon before treat 





dosing started » the 
Doses one « t 
three months of age two ounces 
lambs o threes te three and 
ounces ve Ss oI 

For I rtual de ng 
tle with rather long t 

itho t ‘ oO! e of 
‘ re D Ss } t 
dos z, re ‘ d be < ne 
the sheep's head 1 eh higher 
normal al age, aS the so tion Ma 
ter the v apipe and cause pneumonia, 
sheep st Sele, refrain trom dosing 
they have settled down again. 

After CGosing, keep p off 
Water for about fo ours, hi Eos 
them to rest before driving to 
Copper sulphate is a poison, and extreme 
exnertic after dosing may mean des 
sheep. Hiowever, no losses need oceu 


dosing is properly done. 


AVOID CROWDED ORCHARD 


Orchards with trees planted t 


apart, or forty-eight trees to 


yield, on the average, 186 bushel 


acre, and with the trees plant 


feet apart, or twe le ven tre 


ere, vield 229 bi els, ‘Trees 


too close are often ruined, and 
to grow closer each year, 
beyond recovery, The lower 





they 


gradually shaded out and die. 
tops begin to meet and to shut 


It is time to eut out Nal « nore 
trees Fertilizers do not give 
erowded orchards, pP g 

but sually enough pruning 

done without actually deh 2 
und further reducing the yield, 





ior 


de sheep. 
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} inunity Colt Club plan 
50 experienced stallioners for 


“Hol ‘BERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 


“"FARGEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. 
the greatest breeding 


> 


| be 





CHESTER WHITES 


50 Big Chester White Boars 




















ST STEINMET?” CHES 
on high class sy 


Your chance to get a real herd boar at a very fea 








Schettler’s S gers White. 


40 choice boars and 


1 am_new offering 
want a boar write me 


prices suit ev erybody 





GOOD CHESTI:! 











Sheol: at Farmers Prices 
mmu tune ( chester W hite > Be a 


40 CHESTER WHITE 


hester W hite Bo 





We Pay the E Xpress 








30—Chester White Boars—30 


for a real boi ar ri all at my “farm or 
ant Pr $3 





ot eon 1 Sh ever o 


boars I certainly have them for you this year 


tion this paper when writing, 
Kr. W. LA D6 





HORSES AND JACKS " 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customer: 


Abcut 5.500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. 








’ If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 










Bize and substance. 





es R VICE 


|} and most ce nvenient published 


and simplifies coll lections 





nd ‘ te 8 
Send all ae R AND 1OW 7 HOMESTI 
DE I¢ 








These gentiemen are 


he way of a purebr 
i, they will be glad tc 
knowledge of the 
them to render 


, the greatest live- 
000 in adjoining states 


per an exceptionaily desirable mediun 
i should be addressed to 
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How’s s Your Book Ration? 
(Continued from page 3) 


telephone exchange, Advertising has been 

done by the operator giving the general 

- »ver the farm lines and telling of her 
' to the assembled listeners. 
many stations do you figure on?” 





I mate d Miss Mary Parmelee, county li- 
prarian, Whose office is in the West 
Waterloo library. Miss Parmelee, like 


ne thousand of the books, is a loan from 


Traveling Library. 


he 
os We'd like to have the help of farm 
organizations on that,’’ she said, ‘The 
stations should be put at the natural 
eommunity centers, where people are in 
the habit of. going and where the books 
can be picked up easily. We don’t know 
whe those points are yet, but we'll get 
them located before long.” 

Driving around the country to get an 
idea of how the books were being passed 
out, we stopped at a school building 
south of Waterloo. Mrs. Pilipchuk, the 
roacher, told us how she brought fifty 
books out and the first night there were 
only six left. 


Visiting these stations and secing how 
hildren responded to the opportu- 
ff getting more books to read made 
wish that there were more farm com- 
ties contributing beoks to this coun- 
Really, this is a farm affair; 
why should we let women’s clubs in the 
towns hand out most of the books? A 
city club is talking of fixing up the book 


farm 
nity 
me 
mul 
ty library. 


wag and putting it in shape to travel 
the country. I wish one of the farm 
groups in Black Hawk county would 
do it. 

The county Farm Bureau, of course, has 
peen of help already. Last season the 
home demonstration agent took Miss 
Wieder around to almost every township 


library program. The 
been taking an inter- 


to explain the 
Four-H Clubs have 
est the work. 
This is a valuable 
Black Hawk county. If it works, we may 
be able to get county libraries all over 
the state, and the question of books for 
farm people will be on the way to solu- 
succeed 


experiment up in 


tion. My guess is that it will 

only if the farm organizations take over 
the direction of the project and push it 
hard, They will, of course, need the 
expert help of the librarians and any 
other help they can get. Basically, how- 
ever, this is a farm affair. I hope Black 
Hawk county farmers will take the lead 

putting it over. 





PRODUCE MARKET NOTES 


Altho there Was a sharp recovery in the 
grain market near the middle of the 
month, the general tendency of prices 


was downward on farm tangy in late 


November, Wheat feeds we advancing, 
but some of these sold sower. Livestock, 
except lambs, inclined to slightly lower 
prices. Potatoes were arriving in smaller 
juantities, but most markets failed to 
show much advance, and the majority of 
market vegetables were declining. Sweet 
potatoes sold a little higher in some mar- 
kets, Apple prices held well. Dairy prod- 


ucts and poultry were unsettled. Fresh 
ggs advanced in some markets. 

Dealers in the large city markets re- 
ported liberal supplies of turkeys arriving 
fro southwestern and northwestern 
producing regions. teceipts from nearby 

areas were slower in making their 
ince, but the supply was evidently 

A great part of the western ar- 
was composed of birds very infe- 
rior in quality, owing to feed shortage 
nd to unfavorable weather for dressing 
nd packing. They were slow to sell at 
ny price. General level of prices was 
than at the same time a year ago, 
The bright feature of the poultry situa- 
tion is the one-third lighter holdings in 
! torage. 

Prices of fresh eges 
inchanged during the 

re advances for strictly 
ome markets. Cold storage 

‘little on the less desirable 
ing 1 storage remain heavy. 
t eggs have been heavier than last 

but not heavy enough bring 
ngs down to the usual proportion 
Eg: nsumption, as shown by the mar- 
I during the first three we 
vember, was considerably greater 
t the same time last year, the 
inere about 
dvances of middle-west 
ted to about 7 during 
but the level still 16 

last year’s price 
rkets for butter, 
a m have tended 


t 


rom the 


istern 
appe 
large 
rival 


lower 


remained generally 
week, altho there 
fancy stock in 
eggs declined 
grades, Hold- 
Sales of 


to 
| 
eks 


gures 


ase being 





cents 
was cents 
cheese, milk 
siehtly downward 
November, as a result of reduced 
» pita consumption and liberal sup- 
f both fresh and storage eggs. Pro- 
reports show that the milk flow, 
till below that of a year ago 
intry as a whole, is not falling off 
did last se For that 
the make of both butter and 
now almost up to that of the 
nding time last year, even iho it 
idedly lighter in summer and 
ill because of the drouth. Thus, 
je with the dairy markets is the 
sht consumption, the ample storage 
St ind also the low prices in other 
TI tone of 
t unsettled after 
month, with no great confidence 
part of buyers or sellers. Sup- 
ere generally sufficient, and re- 
appeared willing sellers, especially 
finer quality eggs, which were ar- 
q in large quantities, 
Seasonally mild weather in the corn 
t the holding back 


time being, at 


fnr 
Tor 


as it ason, 


con- 
of the 
shown 


butter market 
the middle 


the 


elped to encourage 
lambs. For 


the 

















Shorthorn 








40 LOTS 


31 Females, Rich in Pedigree 
9 Bulls of Herd-Heading Type 


A draft from one of the best herds of the breed, which was founded 
more than a quarter of a century from the best blood of Cruickshank, Duthie, 
Marr and Bruce and improved through the use of great stock bulls, such 
as The Callant by the famous Avondale and a Rosewood family, Max- 
walton Masher, a Mina, whose sire and dam both by Avondale and Sultan 
Selection by Whitehall Sultan. Breeding that will have a beneficial effect in 
the best herds. Several cows with calves, a great lot of young heifers and 
some outstanding bulls. 


Note Some of the Famous Blood Lines of this Herd 








Lot 18 AUGUSTA PRIDE 6th 1473755 Cow 
Roan, calved January 19, 1927. Owned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa. 
Dams Breeders of Dams Sires Breeders of Sires 
Got by Supreme Revolution........... Charles R. Barr 
Augusta Pride 4th. -James Brown..Pines Golden Mark............ Jess C. Andrew 
Augusta Pride 2d Thos. Stanton..Clipper Champion.............. Geo. Campbell 
Augusta’s Pride.............. .O. C, Bigler. .Royal Hampton. ...--..cesscces Bellows Bros. 
DN Farr ee oOo SUNTEM. .Midtytom AreheP... ccccscccccccides Wm. Duthie 
ee eee ee Be PO IIIS o dic oO kat DacdWeresasas A. M. Gordon 
Supreme Revolution—Sire, Standard Supreme 694164 by Village Supreme 123865, out of 
Fair Beauty 196571. Dam, Maxwalton Gloster 13th 681260 by Revolution 388-359, out of 
Maxwalton Gloster 3d 107408. 
Pines Golden Mark—Sire, Lord Avondale 391326 by Avondale 245144, out of Lady Missie 2d 





v66-530. Dam, Bellona Rose 2d 711262 by Polmaise Quiver 679096, out of Bellona Rose 711261. 
Rell calf at foot, calved October 10, 1930. Six of the Augusta family sell. 

Lot 2 BARON VICTOR 1633906 Bull 
foan, calved September 28, 1929. Bred and owned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa. 
Dan Breeders of Dams Sires Breede of Sires 

Got by Quarterbank........0.ccccseee. Ww. Dryden 

Victoria Adelaide 6th -Clegg Bros...Maxwalton Masher.......... EAR & Ross 
Victoria Adelaide 5th.......... -Clegg Bros...The Callant....--...eseeee- Carpenter & Ross 
Victoria Adelaide. ..J. Deane Willis..Count Lavender............... .Wm. Duthie 
bo: re A. Cruickshank. .Gondolier ...........020000005 A. Cruickshank 
Victoria 74th...............A. Cruickshank..Roan Gauntlet................A. Cruickshank 
Victoria 57th........ ‘ee A. Cruickshank. .Barmpton Prince.............. A. Cruickshank 
Quarterbank—-Sire, Quarterstaff 1400872 by Max of Cluny 769878, out of Meadow Queen 
lOth 1259379. Dam, Drynie Queen of Rothes 1489074 by ecemiae Gallant 1489067, out of 


Inverness Lady Rothes 1489075. 


Maxwalton Masher—Sire, Maxwalton Renown 367543 by Avondale 245141, out of Lavender 


Bloom (Imp.) v62-713. Dam, Maxwalton Mina 6th 172874 by Avondale 245-144, out of Mina 
Princess 2d v43-644. 

The Callant—Sire, Avondale 245141 by Whitehall Sultan 163573, ont of Avalanche 2d 
v60-655. Dam, Rosewood Pride v60-655 by Pride’s Farewell 222708, out of Rosewood 86th 





v59-773. 
One of the noted Clegg Victorias. Eight of this family sell. 








Lot 12 vic TORIA ADELAIDE 18th 1561555 Cow 
Red, ealved May 2, 1928. Bred and owned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa. 
Dam Breeders of Dams Sires sreeders of Sires 
Got by Golden Bruce....--........ .. Robt. Bruce 
Victoria Adelaide 5th Witter = . OR, 2 eae .Carpenter & Ross 
Victoria Adelaide ...+eee-3. Deane Willis. -Count Lavender............ ....Wm. Duthie 
Victoria 85th encccetscdae CRMMMUMOMEs COOIEOINEMS 6 0 sascccccsecrcesces A. Cruickshank 
Vietoria 74th .«..eee.A. Cruickshank..Roan Gauntlet............... A. Cruickshank 
Victoria 57th ai ..A. Cruickshank..Sarmpton Prince.............. A. Cruickshank 
Golden Bruce—-Sire, ‘Dungiae 3 Coronet 991388 by Collynie Coronet 651739, out of Orange 
Blossom 19th v57-1048E. Dam, Mayflower Rose 995570 by Golden Primrose 651156, out of 
Mayflower Sonnet 995571. 
The Callant—Sire, Avondale 245114 by Whitehall Sultan 163573, out of Avalanche 2d 
v60-655. Dam, Rosewood Pride v60-655 by Pride’s Farewell 222708, out of Rosewood 86th 


vib9-773. 
Rean heifer calf by side. 1930. Eight of this tribe sell. 


calved October 25, 








The illustrations and pedigrees displayed are a study for our best cattle- 
men. Other families are Rosewood, Duchess of Gloster, Lavender and Missie. 
A number of great young bulls and females by Quarterbank a son of Imp. 
Quarterstaff, presenting new blood lines for all. Genuine herd bull pros- 
pects and females of foundation character. Plan to attend. Illustrated 
catalog on request. Auctioneers, N. G. Kraschel and Mason. Send orders 
to J. E. Halsey, Fieldman, in our care. 


CLEGG BROS. 


Ainsworth Iowa 














improving 
Blood at Auction 


(Sale at Pinegrove Farm adjoining town on paved primary 
road No. 2, six miles east of Washington) 


Ainsworth, lowa, Thursday, Dec. 18th 








QUA 


ARTERBANK, 


a dark 


red 


son of 


Quarterstaff, bringing in an infusion 





new 


QUARTER RODNEY, 





blood. 


dam by 


Imp. 
granddam by son of Avondale—a re 





Rodney, 
prospect. 





Imp. 





BARROW VICTOR, a 


bull full of 


charact 


flashy, 
er. Note 


smooth, 


pedigr 











1 Bi: | 


stylish 
ee. 





RED QUARTERBANK 
in Whitehall 8 





vic TORTS ADELAIDE 


mous 


legg 


fietorias 


a massive red bull rich 
breeding. 


ultan 


12TH, 
A fair 


one of the fa- 


sample 


of 


























the breeding matrons. 
HEREFORDS RED POLLS BERKSHIRES 
~~. OAR APA eer rrr orn rrrrrrners 
g S CHAMPION RED POLLS H R E 
50 I IE RE FORD BULL 50 | Os ERIne ay up te J peathe of gee sised by BERKS I S 
w 8 me ff zg 50 servi bl ‘oung Meibourne vancer, 9 nternation. Tan a2 N = Sie ahi 
‘pulls. fon tale. mw Anxi ty ety and Bo nnie "Brae cham a ang Pilot, second aged bull. ows, . oa P .. gi A) ome 2S sears 
hres +, Some choice herd headers. Also bulls in | 1927. Also females all ages. Accredited herd. It cae; See ee As gftesg, 
Addre business 31 years. ROOKWOOD FARM 
B ra Vai & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA TRACY & WARYE NASHUA, IOWA | C. F. CURTISS, Prop AMES, IOWA 
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a. D. 
heifers, 
A splendid lot of cattle. 

Ray Coglon, Exira, Iowa, sells two outstanding young bulls ready for 


McDermott, 


service. 


well along in calf. 
NOTE 
fall. Jim McDermott, 
selling 25 head, and he,is selling 
bull, Golden Prince, a five-year-old, 
to the Golden Chain family and a 
Chain bull, 
Mayflowers, 
heifers in 
by Rodney Bob. 


who has been one 


good 


and 
Coglon, 


Orange Blossoms 
his offering. Ray 


the very best cows in his 


iceable bulls. 
selling five head of cows with calves at 

(Signed) M. T. White, 
at once and mention Wallaces’ 
Kraschel, Auctioneer. 
Iowa Homestead. Address 


McDermott’s Shorthorn Sale 
40 Head Scotch Cattle---40 


Atlantic, lowa 


December 15, 1930 


13 Choice Bulls 
27 Females 


Cows with calves at foot, cows well along in 
calf, open and bred heifers. 
ing bulls selling in this sale. 


Anita, Iowa, sells 
including his herd bull Golden Prince. 


One a Victoria and one Marigold. 


A. J. Young, Exira, Iowa, sells two of the very best cows in his herd, 
with calves at foot, and two nice young bulls. 
and good enough to go into any herd. 


Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa, sell five head, mostly cows with calves at foot, or 
The pick of the herd. 


-This offering of cattle is one of the best that 
of the best Shorthorn 
a splendid lot of cattle. 
in this sale, 
individual. 
an Orange Blossom and a Devergoil. 
Beauties. 
is selling 
Either one of these bulls will make good herd bulls, 
Good individuals and wonderfully good fleshed bulls. 
herd for this sale 
the best of Scotch pedigree and are good individuals. 
He is drawing on the very best 
foot or right at 
consigning as good as they have in their herd. 
Wallaces’ 


Sale will be held at the fairgrounds, in Atlantic, Iowa. 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 


J.D. McDermott, Mgr. 


Anita, Iowa 


Some outstand- 


25 head—5 bulls and 20 cows and 
This bull is a Golden Chain. 


Real herd bull propositions. 


Cattle you will appreciate, 


will sell in western Iowa this 
men in western Iowa is 
He is listing his present herd 
and he is a splendid breeding bull, belongs 
He also sells a nice young Golden 
His offering is made up of Devergoils, 
There are some mighty good cows and 
two mighty choice red bulls, both sired 
and are outstanding. 
Mr. A. J. Young has selected two of 
and they have calves at side. These carry 
He also sells two good young serv- 
things he has in his herd. Bell Bros. are 
their calving. These boys are 


Representative. 
Write for catalog 
Col. N. G. 











M. HAYES & SON 





DISPERSION SALE 
Straight Gudgel & Simpson Hereford Cattle 


Featuring the get of Mischief’s 
Prince Domino Mischief "Jr. 


Lenox, Iowa, Wednesday, December 17 


Sale to be held in heated sale pavilion on farm at edge of Lenox, Iowa. 
Write today for catalog. Reppert and Cruise, Auctioneers. 


Return, Baron Axtell and 


LENOX, IOWA 











POLAND CHINAS 





50 Big Type Poland China Boars, 30 Dollars Each 


Dorrowed in March and April, 
litters and sired by our bic herd boars, thei 
farmers’ kind, the big, straight, 

oui the ru rangy kind, 

You cH right with the order 

ana TOUR MONEY WILL BE REF bNbeD 


W. H, cOOPrER 


long, and Lf bodied, 


r dams 
prolific "Poland. 
low set K fF 


“They. are “a double treated, 


good oes and stand well on their feet, out of 
are sows of extreme size. We breed and = 
IF You. “WANT A BOAR tell us the txpe. 
7S we can send you just what you want. SED iD 
the boar if he doesn’t suit SEND HIM BACK 
and furnish 


+t HEDRICK, IOWA 








Cockerton’s Poland Boars 


f AM NOW READY to sell the b of boars 
I have ever raised. The big Ay ‘ena, = 
everybody wants. Write or come and see me. dress 


JAMES COOKERTON WHITING, ‘OWA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spotted Poland China Boars |: 


I STILL HAVE a good assortment of large, husky 
Spotted Poland boars for sale; 15 fall yearlings 








and 30 spring boars. Can please anyone. Priced 
reasonable. rite ‘ 3 
T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 





Spotted Poland Spring Boars 


FOR SALE—We still have a few big type Spotted 


Poland spring boars left at a cut price. 50-50 
color and guaranteed in every way. Double immune. 
PAUL H. PRUESS CLARENCE, IOWA 





Werner's Spotted Polands 


Thirty-five choice boars from my prize winning herd. 

red by Prodigy, Checkerboard and Fair Sport. 
They have size, quality and igncth. Satisfaction 
- Cholera_immun miles west of 
‘erry. FRANE WERNER. “PERRY, IOWA 


Jenison’s Spotted Polands 


Have type and quality and everything that will 
add b ing worth to your herd. Spring boars, 
three fall boars, one junior yearling, and August 
lly either sex for sale at this time. : 
a) miles N. E. of | aig Le Roy Jenison. 


40 Spotted Poland Boars--40 


I am now ready to ghip. and I am offering 40 head 
of the good, big-boned, easy-feeding Spotted 
Poland China boars. Want you to write or come 
and see my ps boars. Mention this paper 
r. A ON rYETTER, IOWA 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS and gilts. Forty 
spring boars, good breeding and color, easy feex 
ing type out of large litters. Offering a few top gilts 
to be shipped when safe with pig Priced reason- 
able, c ‘0 gme of write. Farm 7 miles north of Jeffer- 


HOME rR *: HE NSLEY IOWA 



















JEFFERSON, 


rood | 





aor OF POLAND | 00 FINE 
CHINA BOARS GILTS 
Boars and gilts with individual merits second 
none. Representing the meet ~ ~~ blood of the 
reasonable. immune. 


reed. Prices 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON: "Mapleton. lowa 


Burkey’s Big Poland Boars 


AM OFFERING 35 head of the best Poland 
China boars I have — Big boned fellows 
ress 


and priced reasonable. 
ROY E. BURKEY WALNDUT, IOWA 


40 Poland China Boars 


Choice quality immune apring boars. Mostly sired 
ai 








by Tunney Boy, a state ir winner. One out- 
standing litter out of a dam by Shoice Goods. Also 
one good yearling herd, boar by Black Pep Pet hw Come 
or write. Vv. S. AUSTIN, DUMON WA. 





Large, Immune Poland Boars 
I AM OFFERING 80 very choice boars at private 


treaty sired by the great Strongheart and The 
Deyains. Write or come and see these boars 
4 dd 
CHAS. J. JOHNSON LESLIE, IOWA 





Choice Poland China Boars 


Prices way down if taken before middle of Novem- 
ber. Prices and breeding on application. It will 
pay anyone to come and see these as they are 


good ones 
WILL A. HENRY EMME TSBU RG, 








POLAND CHINA fall boar; 

sound, long heavy body; w 
Spencer Grand Champion, price $75. Another fall 
boar, heavy bodied, sound, good, wt. over 400. Price, 
$57.50. Easy feeding April boars, 200 Ibs. $30. 
All immune. pedigreed, guaranteed. Order from ad 
We ship C.0.D. J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa 


IMMUNE POLAND CHINA HOGS $35. Last of 

March and April Satrow, sired by Black Arrow 
and Belhopp, dams by Black Liberator, Pathfinder, 
Jr., Index, Jr., and Black Arrow. Boars not fat 
but in good breeding condition. 
Crates returned at my expense. 
W. J. KEMP 


outstanding, smooth, 
over 500 Sire, 








Also open gilts 
MARION, 


IOWA 


least, scarcity forced competition among 
buyers, and practically all grades showed 
a moderate net price gain soon after mid- 
November. Feeding lambs tended toward 
lower prices, however. 

Wool markets continue dull, and prices 
fairly steady. Demand is mainly for the 
finer grades, on which prices were quite 
well maintained. 

Grain markets the 


strengthened after 


mills and from feeders. There were also 
reports of damage to the crop in Argen- 
tina. The corn market was stronger with 
wheat, but was influenced also by a good 
demand for the moderate supplies on the 
market. Oats and barley tended higher, 
and current offerings met a more active 
inquiry. tye tended to advance with 
Wheat, and the flax market had a steadier 
tone the result of smaller offerings of 
cash seed and less favorable weather con- 
ditions in other producing countries. 


as 


There was considerable strength in 
some branches of the feed market the 
third week in November; resulting from 
the upturn in grain markets rather than 
from any increased demand for feedstuffs. 
Cottonseed meal made some recovery 
from the lowest, but white hominy feed 
declined further at Chicago, and it was 
selling close to the lower level recorded 
early in the month. 





Timothy hay markets continue general- 
| ly steady, altho a few distributing cen- 
ters quoted somewhat lower figures after 
the middle of the month, despite con- 
tinued light supplies. Demand has been 


only fairly good, owing to unseasonably 
mild weather in some districts and lower 
prices for the feeding grains. 





TANK HEATERS PAY 


Probably no part of the farm operations 


pays a larger profit than the time and 
}; money spent in warming the water for 
| livestock and poultry. The milk which a 
|} dairy cow produces depends’ perhaps 
more on how much water she drinks than 
on the food consumed, and much the 
same is true of poultry egg production. 
This has been demonstrated time after 
| time by practical farmers as well as by 
| the agricultural experiment stations. 


Most tank heaters are of the submerged 


type, being set in the stock tank with the 
firepot and most of the heater below the 
surface of the water. The heater func- 
tions mostly by radiation. Some heaters 
are of heavy cast iron, some of heavy 
gauge sheet metal. Both are efficient 
and satisfactory if proper provision is 
made to prevent leakage at the joints. 
Any tank heater is useless if the water 
gets in and puts out the fire, and the 


prospective purchaser should study a tank 
heater carefully as to the possibilities of 
leakage. Submerged tank heaters also 
should be studied carefully as to whether 
they are heavy enough to stay down 
without danger of lifting and upsetting 
easily in case something touches them. 
If weights are used to sink a submerged 
heater, they should be solidly enough at- 
tached so they will not slip off. 

Various fuels are used, such as cobs, 
chips, roots, wood in small blocks, .coal, 
natural gas and distillate or other liquid 
fuel. Cobs and wood require a good deal 
of attention on a night when it is well 
down below zero, and coal and oil are 
now most used. Tank heaters are now 
on the market which seem to burn dis- 
tillate very well, and some of them will 
operate on waste crankcase oil if it is 
first filtered thru several thicknesses of 
cloth to take out the solid material, which 
would clog the fuel nozzle. These satu- 
rated cloths could then be wrapped 
around posts for the hogs to rub against, 
or could be used for kindling fires, torch- 
es for burning insects, etc. 

Commercial tank heaters 
venient and efficient, 
reasonably, that 
does not pay to 


are so con- 
and are priced so 
most farmers find it 
waste time on home- 
made heaters, However, they can be 
made if necessary. One of the simplest 
types is to take a discarded steel barrel, 
fasten it open-end up in the stock tank, 
with rods hooked over the top edge of 
the barrel. Build a fire of cobs, or what- 
ever fuel is available. A-lid should be 
made for the top and the draft regulated 
by moving this off or on as needed. An- 
other method is to run an inch pipe out 
from the lower part of the tank, arrange 


a coil in the firebox of an old stove or 
range, and bring the pipe back into the 
tank just below the water line. This is 
a very inefficient method, however. An- 
other method is to support the metal tank 
on bars over a rough firebox made of 
brick or concrete, banking the earth up 
around the tank to hold in the heat.— 
Ws DB 





SORT STORED POTATOES 





| develop storage rot if 
IOWA | 


Potato growers who have stored part 
of their crop will do well to sort their 
potatoes this year about one month after 
putting them in storage, say potato spe- 


cialists of the 
of Agriculture. 
of many of the 


United States Department 
Sorting will help dispose 
potatoes most likely to 
allowed to remain 
with the healthy potatoes. 

This year, with a late potato crop prob- 
ably materially smaller than the average, 
it is particularly desirable to cull from 
the stored potatoes all diseased and in- 
jured tubers. The 
three principal causes of storage 
late blight infection, frost injury in the 
field, and mechanical injuries. The spe- 
cialists also say that infection of tubers 
by fusarium—a group of soil-inhabiting 
fungi—is more prevalent than usual. 
These fungi cause stem end rot. 





middle of November, owing directly to in- 
creased activity in buying for December 
delivery and a good demand from the | 


department recognizes | 
rot— | 


DUROC JERSEYS 


McKee Bros. Durocs 


WE WILL NOT make a public sale and are of cring 
all our boars at private treaty. Some great boa 
ready to ship by Fashion Prince, Golden Gleam and 
some Fireworks blood. A few good full brothers 
|} to the junier champion at Iowa State Fair this 








year. New blood for old customers. Write or come 
and see us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Address 


| McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa 





‘Duroc Jersey Boars 


I am offering 20 good immune serviceable boar 
for sale. Write or come and see them at e 
| RAY COGLON EXIRA Jowa 





Duroc Boars $45 


Weigh about 300 pounds each, exceptional fee 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAM ROBERTS & SONS, JEFFERSON, low, 


CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


and open gilts, good type and feeding quality by 
sons of Builder Sensation, Fireworks, The Snap. 

pit and the world’s junior champion, Superba Im- 

| mune, new biped tines for old customer 

| right. SWENSON, DAYTON, 


T ~ 
DUROC BOARS $30 
Sired by the Ace, he by ‘“‘The Airman” which was 
grand champion at the Io wa State Fair in 1! 929 
and 1930. pare rugged fellows. Also gilts for sale 
Immune. apers furnished. Crates_ returned 
EARL A. Dit MMY RYAN, IOWA 


Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Strictly big type, massive in body 





I¢ ow A 








conformation 


| extra good in heart girth and spring of rib Rich 
| color, large herd, including outstanding herd and 

show prospects. ‘Ask for folder an photos. Price 
| reasonable. L. 8. RYAN, Beaconsfield, 





DRUMMY’S DUROCS 


Males, wt. 200 to 250. Sired by a son of Jnvin- 
cible. Iso gilts, open or bred. Double treated 
Crates returned. 
DENNIS DRUMMY 


RYAN, 


50 Duroc Jersey Boars—50_ 


I AM NOW READY to sell you the best boar you 

ever bought for the money. I have all the leading 
blood lines, and I certainly have the kind of boars 
you like. Write or come and see_me 


IOWA 








| LLOYD’ PLACE MILFORD, 10WA 

| 

| DUROC JERSEYS 

| I AM OFFE RING fall and spring boars immune and 
registered. Have a number of bred gilts My 


Durocs are medium type and make excellent feeders 





Fall boars $45 each. Spring boars $30 each. Bred 
gilts $30 each Crates free 

ARENCE MEYER VAN METER, IOWA 
DUROC BOARS, GILTS -— Outstanding boars, 


March and Apu farrow, big rugged fellows v weigh- 
ing 250 to 5 Ibs., not the long-legged et. 
farmer's bond. et: -feeding type, also 40 gi he 
real brood sow type weighing 250 to Go x All 


immune. Priced reasonable. 
J. C. PORTER OGDEN, IOWA 








Bixty Ave Duree boars with quality. March and 


April orp. % Broadcaster Reaper, and from 
Stilts bred d We offer Broadcaster Reaper for 
sale. One real fall boar by Iowa Stilts. Immuned. 
Plenty of bone and_ stretch, ship = approval or 
C.0.D, Priced to sell. rite at on 
H. 8. FAIN EMMETSBURG, IOWA 





45 GOOD IMMUNE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. 
— offering 35 spring boars and 10 fall boars for 
ese are by Golden Sensation Again and 
Col Majesty by the grand champion Illinois boar 








His Majesty. Also litter by The Abbott and The 
| Peacock. tices reasonable. 
E. J. EDWARDS ALTA, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
At farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
ship C.0.D. 
KLEIN & GRANZOW ALDEN, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
TWENTY husky fell and spring boars by J. I's 


Perfection, first prize aged boar Minnesota State 
Fair, 31930. eavy boned fellows and priced to 
sell. Immune. 

JESS 5. WIUFF HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


60 Choice Hampshire Boars 





Fors spring and swents fall boars. We have good 
big husky farm: boers ‘with quality, also shew 
boars and real herd, boar p ects. en hing at 


riees. At farm or Pa shi 
ENTICE sae % CIIY, 10WA 


RIGHT TYPE HAMPSHIRE BOARS — 
Spring boars with more size and better feeding qual- 
ities, sired by Mint Master and Bud’s Prospect. 
We specialize on mail orders, guarant 
tion and ship ced. reasonable, 
Write for our_ descriptive private sale list or come 
and see them. H. W. OXLE SON, Towa City, I& 


- - 
cC. A. 








TAMWORTHS 


Quality Tamworths 


Fall and spring boars. Orders booked on bred 
gilts or open. 
ZOBEL & HOLBERT 


Tamworth Boars 
For Sale. 
CHAS. L. CHRISTENSON 
ROYAL, CLAY COUNTY, IOWA 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Fall boars, spring boars, spring gilts, big litters 
tested for economical gains. 


J. J. Newlin Grimes, Iowa 


Tamworths Shipped C.O. D. 


Tamworth boars and gilts, big growth pigs weight 
230 and up. Ship C.0.D. yUaranteed satis 

faction. Order from this ad. $30 and $35 eacd 

Harold Eckermann, R. 1, Box 111, Davenport lows 


Big, Husky Tamworths 


Fifteen iveie Tamworth spring boars. The good 





ONEIDA, IOWA 




















big husky kind. Weight from 200 to 225 bs. 
Good Sepals on and condition. Write us “ 
} come and s¢ = . 
PROPST BROS. IOWA CITY, 10WA 
When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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